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GIBBON. 


THE  COURAGE  OF  ALBOIN". 

Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard, 
he  encountered  in  battle,  and  transpierced  with  his 
lance,  the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepidas.  The  Lombards, 
who  applauded  such  early  prowess,  requested  his 
father,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  that  the  heroic 
youth,  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  field,  might 
be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory.  u  You  are  not 
unmindful,"  replied  the  inflexible  Audoin,  "  of  the 
wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his 
father  till  he  has  received  his  arms  from  a  foreign  and 
royal  hand."  Alboin  bowed  with  reverence  to  the 
institutions  of  his  country ;  selected  forty  companions, 
and  boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund,  king  of  the 
Gepidce,  who  embraced  and  entertained,  according  to 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son.  At 
the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
youth  whom  he  had  slain,  a  tender  remembrance  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Turisund.  "  How  dear  is  that  place 

how  hateful  is  that  person "  were  the  words 

that  escaped,  with  a  sigh,  from  the  indignant  father. 
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His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the 
Gepidse;  and  Cunimund,  his  surviving  son,  was  pro 
voked  by  wine,  or  fraternal  affection,  to  the  desire  of 
vengeance.  "  The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  bar 
barian,  "  resemble  in  figure  and  in  smell  the  mares  of 
our  Sarmatian  plains."  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse 
allusion  to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their  legs. 
"  Add  another  resemblance,"  replied  an  audacious 
Lombard :  "  You  have  felt  how  strongly  they  kick. 
Visit  the  plain  of  Asfeld,  and  seek  for  the  bones  of 
thy  brother.  They  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  vilest 
animals."  The  Gepidae,  a  nation  of  warriors,  started 
from  their  seats ;  and  the  fearless  Alboin,  with  his 
forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords. 
The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  interposi 
tion  of  Turisund.  He  saved  his  own  honour,  and  the 
life  of  his  guest ;  and  after  the  solemn  rites  of  investi 
ture,  dismissed  the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his 
son ;  the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent.  Alboin  returned 
in  triumph ;  and  the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his 
matchless  intrepidity,  were  compelled  to  praise  the 
virtues  of  an  enemy. 

THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  ALEXANDER  SEVERUS. 

The  simple  journal  of  his  ordinary  occupations  ex- 
hibits  a  pleasing  picture  of  an  accomplished  emperor, 
and,  with  some  allowance  for  the  difference  of  manners, 
might  well  deserve  the  imitation  of  modern  princes. 
Alexander  rose  early ;  the  first  moments  of  the  day 
were  consecrated  to  private  devotion,  and  his  domestic 
chapel  was  filled  with  the  images  of  those  heroes  who, 
by  improving  or  reforming  human  life,  had  deserved 
the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity.  But,  as  he  deemed 
the  service  of  mankind  the  most  acceptable  worship  of 
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the  gods,  the  greatest  part  of  his  morning  hours  was 
employed  in  his  council,  where  he  discussed  public 
affairs,  and  determined  private  causes,  with  a  patience 
and  discretion  above  his  years.  The  dryness  of  busi 
ness  was  relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature ;  and  a 
portion  of  time  was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite 
studies  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  The  works 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  republics  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,  formed  his  taste,  enlarged  his  understanding, 
and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas  of  men  and  govern 
ment.  The  exercises  of  the  body  succeeded  to  those 
of  the  mind ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active, 
and  robust,  surpassed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gym 
nastic  arts.  .Refreshed  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  and  a 
slight  dinner,  he  resumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  busi 
ness  of  the  day ;  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper,  the 
principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended  by  his 
.•secretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and  answered  the  mul 
titude  of  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions,  that  must 
have  been  addressed  to  the  master  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world.  His  table  was  served  with  the  most 
i'rugal  simplicity ;  and,  whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to 
consult  his  own  inclination,  the  company  consisted 
of  a  few  select  friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue, 
amongst  whom  Ulpian  was  constantly  invited.  Their 
conversation  was  familiar  and  instructive;  and  the 
pauses  were  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  recital  of 
some  pleasing  composition,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  the  dancers,  comedians,  and  even  gladiators,  so 
frequently  summoned  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Romans.  The  dress  of  Alexander  was  plain 
and  modest,  his  demeanour  courteous  and  affable: 
at  the  proper  hours  his  palace  was  opened  to  all  his 
subjects,  but  the  voice  of  a  cryer  was  heard,  as  in  the 
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Eleusinian  mysteries,  pronouncing  the  same  salutary 
admonition  :  "  Let  none  enter  these  holy  walls,  unless 
he  is  conscious  of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind.*' 

CHARACTER  OF  ALEXIUS  I.  COMNENUS. 

The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  delineated 
by  a  favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender 
regard  for  his  person,  and  a  laudable  zeal  to  per 
petuate  his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion 
of  her  readers,  the  princess  Anna  Comnena  repeatedly 
protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she 
had  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the  most 
respectable  veterans ;  that,  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of,  the  world,  her 
mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible  to  hope  and  fear ; 
and  that  truth,  the  naked  truth,  was  more  dear  and 
sacred  than  the  memory  of  her  parent.  Yet,  instead 
of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our 
belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science 
betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author. 
The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague 
constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strains  of 
panegyric  and  apology  awaken  our  jealousy,  to  ques 
tion  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  and  the  merit  of  the 
hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refute  her  judicious  and 
important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were 
the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of-  Alexius ;  and  that 
every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire 
was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven 
and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  East,  the 
victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to  the  Hel 
lespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent . 
the  West  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of 
the  Normans ;  and,  in  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube 
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poured  fortli  new  swarms,  who  had  gained  in  the 
science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness 
of  manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the 
land ;  and,  while  the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an 
open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret 
treason  and  conspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of 
the  cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins :  Europe  was 
precipitated  on  Asia ;  and  Constantinople  had  almost 
been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous  deluge.  In  the, 
tempest,  Alexius  steered  the  imperial  vessel  with  dex 
terity  and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he 
was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of 
fatigue,  ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising 
from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour.  The  dis 
cipline  of  the  camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  genera 
tion  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by  the  example 
and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artful :  his 
discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an  unknown 
world ;  and  I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  superior  policy 
with  which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of 
the  champions  of  the  first  crusade,  In  a  long  reign 
of  thirty-seven  years,  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the 
envy  of  his  equals :  the  laws  of  public  and  private 
order  were  restored :  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science 
were  cultivated :  the  limits  of  the  empire  enlarged  in 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Comnenian  sceptre  was 
transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  Yet  the  difficulties  of  the  times  betrayed 
some  defects  in  his  character,  and  have  exposed  his 
memory  to  some  just  or  ungenerous  reproach.  The 
reader  may  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which 
his  daughter  so  often  bestows  on  a  flying  hero :  the 
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weakness  or  prudence  of  situation  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  and  his  political  arts 
are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of  deceit 
and  dissimulation.  The  increase  of  the  male  and 
female  branches  of  his  family  aderned  the  throne  and 
secured  the  succession  ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and 
pride  offended  the  patricians,  exhausted  the  revenue, 
and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a 
faithful  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and 
his  health  was  broken,  by  the  cares  of  a  public  life : 
the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the 
length  and  severity  of  his  reign  ;  and  before  Alexius 
expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  sub 
jects.  The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application  of 
the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the  state ;  but  they 
applauded  his  theological  learning  and  ardent  zeal  for 
the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended  with  his  tongue, 
his  pen,  and  his  sword.  His  character  was  degraded 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  same  in 
consistent  principle  of  human  nature  enjoined  the 
emperor  to  found  an  hospital  for  the  poor  and  infirm, 
and  to  direct  the  execution  of  an  heretic,  who  was 
burnt  alive  in  the  square  of  St.  Sophia.  Even  the 
sincerity  of  his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  sus 
pected  by  the  persons  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
his  familiar  confidence.  In  his  last  hours,  when  he 
was  pressed  by  his  wife  Irene  to  alter  the  succession, 
he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation 
on  the  vanity  of  this  world.  The  indignant  reply  of 
the  empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  u  You  die,  as  you  have  lived — an  hypocrite  !" 
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CHARACTER  OF  AMALASONTHA. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty-eight  years,  the  en- 
dowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained  their 
perfect  maturity.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  appre 
hension  of  Theodora  herself,  might  have  disputed  the 
conquest  of  an  emperor,  was  animated  by  manly 
sense,  activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  ex 
perience  had  cultivated  her  talents ;  her  philosophic 
studies  were  exempt  from  vanity ;  and,  though  she 
expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic  tongue,  the  daughter 
of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  counsels  a  discreet  and 
impenetrable  silence.  By  a  faithful  imitation  of  the 
virtues,  she  revived  the  prosperity  of  his  reign  :  while 
she  strove  with  pious  care  to  expiate  the  faults,  and 
to  obliterate  the  darker  memory,  of  his  declining  age. 
The  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  re 
stored  to  their  paternal  inheritance ;  her  extreme 
lenity  never  consented  to  inflict  any  corporeal  or  pe 
cuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman  subjects;  and  she 
generously  despised  the  clamours  of  the  Goths,  who, 
at  the  end  of  forty  years,  still  considered  the  people  of 
Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies.  Her  salutary 
measures  were  directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated 
by  the  eloquence,  of  Cassiodorus ;  she  solicited  and 
deserved  the  friendship  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne. 

CHARACTER  OF  AMURATH  II. 

"  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine, 
and  reigned  thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days. 
He  was  a  just  and  valiant  prince,  of  a  great  soul, 
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patient  of  labours,  learned,  merciful,  religious,  cha 
ritable  ;  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the  studious,  and  of 
all  who  excelled  in  any  sort  of  science ;  a  good  em 
peror,  and  a  great  general.  No  man  obtained  more 
or  greater  victories  than  Amurath;  Belgrade  alone 
withstood  his  attacks.  Under  his  reign  the  soldier 
was  ever  victorious,  the  citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he 
subdued  any  country,  his  first  care  was  to  build 
moschs  and  caravanseras,  hospitals  and  colleges. 
Every  year  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
sons  of  the  prophet;  and  sent  two  thousand  five 
hundred  to  the  religious  persons  at  Mecca,  Medina, 
and  Jerusalem."  This  portrait  is  transcribed  from 
the  historian  of  the  Othman  empire  :  but  the  applause 
of  a  servile  and  superstitious  people  has  been  lavished 
on  the  worst  of  tyrants,  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are 
often  the  vices  most  useful  to  himself,  or  most  agree 
able  to  his  subjects.  A  nation,  ignorant  of  the  equal 
benefits  of  liberty  and  law,  must  be  awed  by  the 
flashes  of  arbitrary  power :  the  cruelty  of  a  despot  will 
assume  the  character  of  justice;  his  profusion  of 
liberality;  his  obstinacy  of  firmness.  If  the  most 
reasonable  excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience 
will  be  found  impossible;  and  guilt  must  tremble, 
where  innocence  cannot  always  be  secure.  The  tran 
quillity  of  the  people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
were  best  maintained  by  perpetual  action  in  the  field ; 
war  was  the  trade  of  the  janizaries ;  and  those  who 
survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded 
the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To  pro 
pagate  the  true  religion  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
Mussulman:  the  unbelievers  were  his  enemies,  and 
those  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
the  scimitar  was  the  only  instrument  of  conversion. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  conduct, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  ;  who  consider  a 
prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death  as  the  reward  of 
his  singular  merits.  In  the  vigour  of  his  age  and 
military  power,  he  seldom  engaged  in  a  war  till  he  was 
justified  by  a  previous  and  adequate  provocation: 
the  victorious  sultan  was  disarmed  by  submission; 
and  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  his  word  was  in 
violate  and  sacred.  The  Hungarians  were  commonly 
the  aggressors;  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of 
Scanderbeg;  and  the  perfidious  Caramanian  was  twice 
vanquished,  and  twice  pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman 
monarch.  Before  he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had 
been  surprised  by  the  despot ;  in  the  conquest  of 
Thessalonica,  the  grandson  of  Bajazet  might  dispute 
the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians ;  and  after  the 
first  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was  never 
tempted  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries 
of  Palaeologus  to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Amurath  is  the  double  abdication  of  the 
Turkish  throne ;  and,  were  not  his  motives  debased 
by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we  must  praise  the  royal 
philosopher,  who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  could  discern 
the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Resigning  the  sceptre 
to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and 
hermits.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Hegira,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  had  been  cor 
rupted  by  an  institution  so  adverse  to  his  genius ;  but 
in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  various  orders  of 
dervishes  were  multiplied  by  the  example  of  the 
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Christian,  and  even  the  Latin  monks.  The  lord  of 
nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round 
in  endless  rotation  with  the  fanatics,  who  mistook  the 
giddiness  of  the  head  for  the  illumination  of  the  spirit. 
But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream  of  en 
thusiasm,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ;  and  his  obe 
dient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public  danger 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the  banner  of  their 
veteran  leader,  the  janizaries  fought  and  conquered ; 
but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Warna,  again  to 
pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  with  his  Magnesian 
brethren.  These  pious  occupations  were  again  inter 
rupted  by  the  danger  of  the  state.  A  victorious  army 
disdained  the  inexperience  of  their  youthful  ruler: 
the  city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned  to  rapine  and 
slaughter;  and  the  unanimous  divan  implored  his 
presence  to  appease  the  tumult,  and  prevent  the  re 
bellion,  of  the  janizaries.  At  the  well-known  voice  of 
their  master,  they  trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  the 
reluctant  sultan  was  compelled  to  support  his  splendid 
servitude,  till,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  was  re 
lieved  by  the  angel  of  death.  Age  or  disease,  mis 
fortune,  or  caprice,  have  tempted  several  princes  to 
descend  from  the  throne ;  and  they  have  had  leisure 
to  repent  of  their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amurath 
alone,  in  the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repeated 
his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

PRIDE  OF  ANCESTRY.  « 

A  lively  desire  of  knowing  and  of  recording  our 
ancestors  so  generally  prevails,  that  it  must  depend  on 
the  influence  of  some  common  principle  in  the  minds 
of  men.  We  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  persons  of  our 
forefathers ;  it  is  the  labour  and  reward  of  vanity  to 
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extend  the  term  of  this  ideal  longevity.  Our  ima 
gination  is  always  active  to  enlarge  the  narrow  circle 
in  which  Nature  has  confined  us.  Fifty  or  an 
hundred  years  may  be  allotted  to  an  individual ;  but 
we  step  forward  beyond  death  with  such  hopes  as 
religion  and  philosophy  will  suggest,  and  we  fill  up 
the  silent  vacancy  that  precedes  our  birth,  by  asso 
ciating  ourselves  to  the  authors  of  our  existence.  Our 
calmer  judgment  will  rather  tend  to  moderate  than  to 
suppress  the  pride  of  an  ancient  and  worthy  race. 
The  satirist  may  laugh,  the  philosopher  may  preach, 
but  reason  herself  will  respect  the  prejudice  and  habits 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  experience  of 
mankind.  Few  there  are  who  can  sincerely  despise 
in  others,  an  advantage  of  which  they  are  secretly 
ambitious  to  partake.  The  knowledge  of  our  own 
family  from  a  remote  period  will  be  always  esteemed 
as  an  abstract  pre-eminence,  since  it  can  never  be  pro 
miscuously  enjoyed ;  but  the  longest  series  of  peasants 
and  mechanics  would  not  afford  much  gratification  to 
the  pride  of  their  descendants.  We  wish  to  discover 
our  ancestors,  but  we  wish  to  discover  them  possessed 
of  ample  fortunes,  adorned  with  honourable  titles,  and 
holding  an  eminent  rank  in  the  class  of  hereditary 
nobles,  which  has  been  maintained  for  the  wisest  and 
most  beneficial  purposes,  in  almost  every  climate  of 
the  globe,  and  in  almost  every  modification  of  political 
society. 

Wherever  the  distinction  of  birth  is  allowed  to  form 
n  superior  order  in  the  state,  education  and  example 
should  always,  and  will  often,  produce  among  them  a 
sentiment  and  propriety  of  conduct,  which  is  guarded 
from  dishonour  by  th^ir  own  and  the  public  esteem*. 
If  we  read  of  some  illustrious  line  so  ancient  that  it 
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has  no  beginning,  so  worthy  that  it  ought  to  have  no 
end,  we  sympathize  in  its  various  fortunes ;  nor  can 
we  blame  the  generous  enthusiasm,  or  even  the  harm 
less  vanity,  of  those  who  are  allied  to  the  honours  of 
its  name.  For  my  own  part,  could  I  draw  my  pedigree 
from  a  general,  a  statesman,  or  a  celebrated  author,  I 
should  study  their  lives  with  the  diligence  of  filial 
love.  In  the  investigation  of  past  events,  our  curiosity 
is  stimulated  by  the  immediate  or  indirect  reference  to 
ourselves ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  honour,  we  should 
learn  to  value  the  gifts  of  nature  above  those  of  for- 
tune;  to  esteem  in  our  ancestors  the  qualities  that 
best  promote  the  interests  of  society ;  and  to  pronounce 
the  descendant  of  a  king  less  truly  noble  than  the 
offspring  of  a  man  of  genius,  whose  writings  will  in 
struct  or  delight  the  latest  posterity.  The  family  of 
Confucius  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  world.  After  a  painful  ascent  of  eight  or  ten 
centuries,  our  barons  and  princes  of  Europe  are  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ;  but,  in  the  vast 
equality  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  posterity  of  Con. 
fuciushave  maintained,  above  two  thousand  two  hun 
dred  years,  their  peaceful  honours  and  perpetual  succes 
sion.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  still  revered  by  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  as  the  lively  image  of  the 
wisest  of  mankind.  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers 
has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  trophies  of 
Marlborough;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the 
Fairy  Queen  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
coronet.  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin 
from  the  counts  ofHapsburg,  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Eltrico,  in  the  seventh  century,  duke  of  Alsace.  Far 
different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and 
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German  divisions  of  the  family  of  Hapsburg :  the 
former,  the  knights  and  sheriffs  of  Leicestershire, 
have  slowly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage ;  the 
latter,  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  kings  of  Spain, 
have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  old,  and  invaded  the 
treasures  of  the  new  world.  The  successors  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England ; 
but  the  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  pic 
ture  of  human  manners,  will  outlive  the  palace  of  the 
Escurial,  and  the  imperial  Eagle  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

CHARACTER  AND  DEATH  OF  ANDRONICUS  I- 

Aridronicus,  the  younger  brother  of  John,  son  of 
Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  age ;  and  his 
genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a  very 
singular  romance.  To  justify  the  choice  of  three 
ladies  of  royal  birth,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  ob 
serve,  that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best 
proportions  of  strength  and  beauty;  and  that  the 
want  of  the  softer  graces  was  supplied  by  a  manly 
countenance,  a  lofty  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and 
the  air  and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preserva- 
tion,  in  his  old  age,  of  health  and  vigour,  was  the 
reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread, 
and  a  draught  of  water,  were  often  his  sole  and 
evening  repast ;  and  if  he  tasted  of  a  wild  boar,  or  a 
stag,  which  he  had  roasted  with  his  own  hands,  it 
was  the  well-earned  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase.  Dex 
terous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear:  his  per 
suasive  eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and 
character  of  life :  his  style,  though  not  his  practice, 
was  fashioned  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul ;  and,  in 
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every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

***** 
The  Roman  sceptre,  a  reward  of  his  crimes,  was 
held  by  Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half,  as 
the  guardian  or  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  go 
vernment  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and 
virtue.  When  he  listened  to  his  passions,  he  was 
the  scourge ;  when  he  consulted  his  reason,  the  father 
of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he 
was  equitable  and  rigorous  :  a  shameful  and  per 
nicious  venality  was  abolished,  and  the  offices  were 
filled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates,  by  a  prince 
who  had  sense  to  choose,  and  severity  to  punish. 
He  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of  pillaging  the 
goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the  pro 
vinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect, 
revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty ;  and  millions  ap 
plauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his  reign,  while  he 
was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties. 
The  ancient  proverb,  that  blood-thirsty  is  the  man 
who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  had  been 
applied  with  too  much  truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius  ; 
and  v/as  now  verified  for  the  third  time  in  the  life  of 
Andronicus.  His  memory  was  stored  with  a  black 
list  of  the  enemies  and  rivals,  who  had  traduced  his 
merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted  his  misfor 
tunes;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the 
sacred  hope  and  promise  of  revenge.  The  necessary 
extinction  of  the  young  emperor  and  his  mother  im 
posed  the  fatal  obligation  of  extirpating  the  friends 
who  hated,  and  might  punish,  the  assassin ;  and  the 
repetition  of  murder  rendered  him  less  willing,  and 
less  able,  to  forgive.  An  horrid  narrative  of  the 
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victims  whom  he  sacrificed  by  poison  or  the  sword, 
by  the  sea  or  the  flames,  would  be  less  expressive  of 
his  cruelty,  than  the  appellation  of  the  Halcyon-days, 
which  was  applied  to  a  rare  and  bloodless  week  of 
repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  laws  and 
the  judges,  some  portion  of  his  guilt;  but  the  mask 
was  fallen,  and  his  subjects  could  no  longer  mistake 
the  true  author  of  their  calamities.  The  noblest  of 
the  Greeks,  more  especially  those  who,  by  descent  or 
alliance,  might  dispute  the  Comnenian  inheritance, 
escaped  from  the  monster's  den :  Nice  or  Prusa, 
Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  their  places  of  refuge ;  and  as 
their  flight  was  already  criminal,  they  aggravated  their 
offence  by  an  open  revolt,  and  the  imperial  title. 
Yet  Andronicus  resisted  the  daggers  and  swords  of 
his  most  formidable  enemies ;  Nice  and  Prusa  were 
reduced  and  chastised ;  the  Sicilians  were  content  with 
the  sack  of  Thessalonica ;  and  the  distance  of  Cyprus 
was  not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  the 
tyrant.  His  throne  was  subverted  by  a  rival  without 
merit,  and  a  people  without  arms.  Isaac  Angelus,  a 
descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the  great  Alexius, 
was  marked  as  a  victim,  by  the  prudence  or  super 
stition  of  the  emperor.  In  a  moment  of  despair, 
Angelus  defended  his  life  and  liberty,  slew  the  exe 
cutioner,  and  fled  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
sanctuary  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  curious  and 
mournful  crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prognosticated  their 
own.  But  their  lamentations  were  soon  turned  to 
curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats :  they  dared  to  ask, 
"  Why  do  we  fear  ?  why  do  we  obey?  we  are  many, 
and  he  is  one ;  our  patience  is  the  only  bond  of  our 
slavery."  With  the  dawn  of  day  the  city  burst  into 
a  general  sedition,  the  prisons  were  thrown  open,  the 
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coldest  and  most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  Isaac,  the  second  of  the  name,  was 
raised  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious 
of  his  danger,  the  tyrant  was  absent ;  withdrawn  from 
the  toils  of  state,  in  the  delicious  islands  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.  He  had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with 
Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
and  relict  of  the  unfortunate  Alexius;  and  his  so 
ciety,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his  age, 
was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  con 
cubine.  Oa  the  first  alarm  he  rushed  to  Constan 
tinople,  impatient  for  the  blood  of  the  guilty;  but  he 
was  astonished  by  the  silence  of  the  palace,  the  tumult 
of  the  city,  and  the  general  desertion  of  mankind. 
Andronicus  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his  subjects ; 
they  neither  desired  nor  would  grant  forgiveness  :  he 
offered  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but 
the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not  expiate  his  father's 
crimes.  The  sea  was  still  more  open  for  his  retreat; 
but  the  news  of  the  revolution  had  flown  along  the 
coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience  was  no  more ; 
the  imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an 
armed  brigantine ;  and  the  tyrant  was  dragged  to  the 
presence  of  Isaac  Angelus,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  a 
long  chain  round  his  neck.  His  eloquence,  and  the 
tears  of  his  female  companions,  pleaded  in  vain  for  his 
life;  but  instead  of  the  decencies  of  a  legal  execution, 
the  new  monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to  the  nu 
merous  sufferers  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a 
husband,  or  a  friend.  His  teeth  and  hair,  an  eye 
and  a  hand,  were  torn  from  him  as  a  poor  compensa 
tion  for  their  loss ;  and  a  short  respite  was  allowed, 
that  he  might  feel  the  bitterness  of  death.  Astride 
on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  of  a  rescue,  he  was 
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carried  through  the  city,  and  the  basest  of  the  po 
pulace  rejoiced  to  trample  on  the  fallen  majesty  of 
their  prince.  After  a  thousand  blows  and  outrages, 
Andronicus  was  hung  by  the  feet,  between  two  pil 
lars  that  supported  the  statues  of  a  wolf  and  sow ; 
and  every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy 
inflicted  on  his  body  some  marks  of  ingenious  or 
brutal  cruelty,  till  two  friendly  or  furious  Italians, 
plunging  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him 
from  all  human  punishment.  In  this  long  and  painful 
agony, — u  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !"  and  "  why 
will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ?"  were  the  only  words 
that  escaped  from  his  mouth.  Our  hatred  for  the 
tyrant  is  lost  in  pity  for  the  man  ;  nor  can  we  blame 
his  pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a  Greek  Christian 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  life. 

CHARACTER   OF   THE  AXTONINES. 

Titus  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  justly  denominated 
a  second  Numa.  The  same  love  of  religion,  justice, 
and  peace,  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
both  princes.  But  the  situation  of  the  latter  opened 
a  much  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  these  virtues. 
Numa  could  only  prevent  a  few  neighbouring  villages 
from  rplundering  each  other's  harvests.  Antoninus 
diffused  order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  rare  ad 
vantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for  history, 
which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  register  of  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  In  pri 
vate  life  he  was  an  amiable,  as  well  as  a  good  man. 
The  native  simplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to 
vanity  or  affectation.  He  enjoyed,  with  moderation, 
the  conveniences  of  his  fortune,  and  the  innocent 
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pleasures  of  society ;  and  the  benevolence  of  his  soul 
displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of 
a  more  severe  and  laborious  kind.  It  was  the  well- 
earned  harvest  of  many  a  learned  conference,  of  many 
a  patient  lecture,  and  many  a  midnight  lucubration. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  embraced  the  rigid 
system  of  the  stoics,  which  taught  him  to  submit  his 
body  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to  his  reason ;  to 
consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only 
evil,  all  things  external  as  things  indifferent.  His 
meditations,  composed  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  are 
still  extant ;  and  he  even  condescended  to  give  lessons 
of  philosophy,  in  a  more  public  manner  than  was 
perhaps  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  a  sage  or  the 
dignity  of  an  emperor.  But  his  life  was  the  noblest 
commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno.  He  was  severe 
to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imperfections  of  others, 
just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  He  regretted 
that  Avidius  Cassius,  who  excited  rebellion  in  Syria, 
had  disappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary  death,  of  the 
pleasure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend ;  and 
he  justified  the  sincerity  of  that  sentiment,  by  mode 
rating  the  zeal  of  the  senate  against  the  adherents  of 
the  traitor.  War  he  detested,  as  the  disgrace  and 
calamity  of  human  nature ;  but  when  the  necessity 
of  a  just  defence  called  upon  him  to  take  up  arms,  he 
readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight  winter  campaigns 
on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity  of 
which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  consti 
tution.  His  memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful  pos 
terity;  and  above  a  century  after  his  death,  many 
persons  preserved  the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
among  those  of  their  household  gods. 
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CHARACTER  OF   ATHANASIUS. 

We  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
either  in  active  or  speculative  life,  what  effect  may  be 
produced,  or  what  obstacles  may  be  surmounted,  by 
the  force  of  a  single  mind,  where  it  is  inflexibly 
applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object.  The  im 
mortal  name  of  Athanasius  will  never  be  separated 
from  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  to  whose  de 
fence  he  consecrated  every  moment  and  every  faculty 
of  his  being.  Educated  in  the  family  of  Alexander, 
he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  early  progress  of  the 
arian  heresy ;  he  exercised  the  important  functions  of 
secretary  under  the  aged  prelate ;  and  the  fathers  of 
the  Nicene  council  beheld,  with  surprise  and  respect, 
the  rising  virtues  of  the  young  deacon.  In  a  time  of 
public  danger,  the  dull  claims  of  age  and  of  rank  are 
sometimes  superseded  ;  and  within  five  months  after 
his  return  from  Nice,  the  deacon  Athanasius  was 
seated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Egypt.  He 
filled  that  eminent  station  above  forty-six  years,  and 
his  long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual 
combat  against  the  powers  of  arianism.  Five  times 
was  Athanasius  expelled  from  his  throne;  twenty 
years  he  passed  as  an  exile  or  a  fugitive  ;  and  almost 
every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  successively 
witness  to  his  merit,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
the  homoousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  plea 
sure  and  business,  as  the  duty,  and  as  the  glory,  of 
his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution,  the  arch 
bishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous  of 
fame,  careless  of  safety  ;  and  although  his  mind  was 
tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasius  dis 
played  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities,  which 
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would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  degene 
rate  sons  of  Constantine,  for  the  government  of  a  great 
monarchy.  His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and 
extensive  than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  his 
rude  eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  po 
lished  oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his  senti 
ments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated  style,  either 
of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and  per 
suasive.  He  has  always  been  revered,  in  the  orthodox 
school,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  masters  of  the 
Christian  theology ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
two  profane  sciences,  less  adapted  to  the  episcopal 
character,  the  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  that  of 
divination.  Some  fortunate  conjectures  of  future 
events,  which  impartial  reasoners  might  ascribe  to  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  Athanasius,  were  attri 
buted  by  his  friends  to  heavenly  inspiration,  and  im 
puted  by  his  enemies  to  infernal  magic. 

But  as  Athanasius  was  continually  engaged  with 
the  prejudices  and  the  passions  of  every  order  of  men, 
from  the  monk  to  the  emperor,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  was  his  first  and  most  important  science. 
He  preserved  a  distinct  and  unbroken  view  of  a  scene 
which  was  incessantly  shifting,  and  never  failed  to 
improve  those  decisive  moments  which  are  irrecover 
ably  past  before  they  are  perceived  by  a  common  eye. 
The  archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  capable  of  distin 
guishing  how  far  he  might  boldly  command,  and 
where  he  must  dexterously  insinuate ;  how  long  he 
might  contend  with  power,  and  when  he  must  with 
draw  from  persecution ;  and  while  he  directed  the 
thunders  of  the  church  against  heresy  and  rebellion, 
he  could  assume,  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  party,  the 
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flexible  and  indulgent  temper  of  a  prudent  leader. 
The  election  of  Athanasius  has  not  escaped  the  re 
proach  of  irregularity  and  precipitation  j  but  the 
propriety  of  his  behaviour  conciliated  the  affections 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  Alexan 
drians  were  impatient  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence 
of  an  eloquent  and  liberal  pastor.  In  his  distress  he 
always  derived  support,  or  at  least  consolation,  from 
the  faithful  attachment  of  his  parochial  clergy ;  and 
the  hundred  bishops  of  Egypt  adhered,  with  unshaken 
zeal,  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius.  In  the  modest 
equipage,  which  pride  and  policy  would  affect,  he 
frequently  performed  the  episcopal  visitation  of  his 
provinces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  confines 
of  Ethiopia,  familiarly  conversing  with  the  meanest  of 
the  populace,  and  humbly  saluting  the  saints  and 
hermits  of  the  desert.  Nor  was  it  only  in  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  among  men  whose  education  and  manners 
were  similar  to  his  own,  that  Athanasius  displayed 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius.  He  appeared  with 
easy  and  respectful  firmness  in  the  courts  of  princes  ; 
and  in  the  various  turns  of  his  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortune,  he  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  or 
the  esteem  of  his  enemies. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ATHENS. 

Athens,  after  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  Ionia,  and  the  rhetoric  of  Sicily ;  and 
these  studies  became  the  patrimony  of  a  city  whose 
inhabitants,  about  thirty  thousand  males,  condensed, 
within  the  period  of  a  single  life,  the  genius  of  ages 
and  millions.  Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  is  exalted  by  the  simple  recollection,  that  Iso 
lates  was  the  companion  of  Plato  and  Xenophon ; 
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that  he  assisted,  perhaps,  with  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides,  at  the  first  representations  of  the  CEdipus  of 
Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides ;  and  that 
his  pupils  ./Eschines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for 
the  crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle, 
the  master  of  Theophrastus,  who  taught  at  Athens, 
with  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects. 
The  ingenious  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
their  domestic  education,  which  was  communicated 
without  envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand  dis 
ciples  heard  the  lessons  of  Theophrastus  ;  the  schools 
of  rhetoric  must  have  been  still  more  populous  than 
those  of  philosophy ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  stu 
dents  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers  as  far  as  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Grecian  language  and  name. 
Those  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  victories  of  Alex 
ander  :  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and 
dominion ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  which  the  Mace 
donians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  scattered  over  Asia, 
undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimages  to  worship 
the  muses  in  their  favourite  temple  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully  listened 
to  the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  captives  ;  the 
names  of  Cicero  and  Horace  were  inrolled  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  ;  and,  after  the  perfect  settlement  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa, 
and  of  Britain,  conversed  in  the  groves  of  the  academy 
with  their  fellow-students  of  the  East.  The  studies 
of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popu 
lar  state,  which  encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion.  In  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking 
was  the  powerful  engine  of  patriotism  or  ambition ; 
and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a  colony  of 
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statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of  public 
debate  was  suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the  honourable 
profession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead  the  cause  of 
innocence  and  justice ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in 
the  more  profitable  trade  of  panegyric ;  and  the  same 
precepts  continued  to  dictate  the  fanciful  declamations 
of  the  sophist,  and  the  chaster  beauties  of  historical 
composition.— '-The  systems  which  professed  to  unfold 
the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  universe,  en 
tertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  student; 
and,  according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might 
doubt  with  the  sceptics,  or  decide  with  the  Stoics, 
sublimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with 
Aristotle.  The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed 
an  unattainable  term  of  moral  happiness  and  perfec 
tion;  but  the  race  was  glorious  and  salutary;  the 
disciples  of  Zeno,  and  even  those  of  Epicurus,  were 
taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and  the  death  of 
Petronius  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca 
to  humble  a  tyrant  by  the  discovery  of  his  impotence. 
The  light  of  science  could  not,  indeed,  be  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  incomparable  writers 
address  themselves  to  the  human  race;  the  living 
masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia;  Berytus,  in 
latter  times,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law; 
astronomy  and  physic  were  cultivated  in  the  museum 
of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  maintained  their  superior  reputation.  From 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
Athens,  though  situate  in  a  barren  soil,  possessed  a 
pure  air,  a  free  navigation,  and  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art.  That  sacred  retirement  was  seldom  dis 
turbed  by  the  business  of  trade  or  government,  and 
the  last  of  the  Athenians  were  distinguished  by  their 
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lively  wit,  the  purity  of  their  taste  and  language,  their 
social  manners,  and  some  traces,  at  least  in  discourse, 
of  the  magnanimity  of  their  fathers.  In  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  the  academy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lyceum 
of  the  Peripatetics,  the  portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the 
garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with  trees  and 
decorated  with  statues  :  and  the  philosophers,  instead 
of  being  immured  in  a  cloister,  delivered  their  instruc 
tions  in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at  dif 
ferent  hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the 
mind  and  body.  The  genius  of  the  founders  still 
lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  suc 
ceeding  to  the  masters  of  human  reason  excited  a 
generous  emulation  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  candidates 
was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of 
an  enlightened  people.  The  Athenian  professors  were 
paid  by  their  disciples  according  to  their  mutual  wants 
and  abilities  ;  the  price  appears  to  have  varied  from  a 
mina  to  a  talent :  and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides 
the  avarice  of  the  sophists,  required  in  his  school  of 
rhetoric  about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his  hun 
dred  pupils.  The  wages  of  industry  are  just  and 
honourable,  yet  the  same  Isocrates  shed  tears  at  the 
first  receipt  of  a  stipend  ;  the  stoic  might  blush  when 
he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money;  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  discover,  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so 
far  degenerated  from  the  example  of  Socrates,  as  to 
exchange  knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property 
of  lands  and  houses  was  settled  by  the  permission  of 
the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of  deceased  friends,  on  the 
philosophic  chair  of  Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed 
to  his  disciples  the  gardens  which  he  had  purchased 
for  eighty  minae,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
with  a  fund  sufficient  for  their  frugal  subsistence  and 
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monthly  festivals ;  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  af 
forded  an  annual  rent,  which  in  eight  centuries  was 
gradually  increased  from  one  to  three  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  The  schools  of  Athens  were  protected  by 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  princes. 
The  library  which  Hadrian  founded  was  placed  in  a 
portico,  adorned  with  pictures,  statues,  and  a  roof  of 
alabaster,  and  supported  by  one  hundred  columns  of 
Phrygian  marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned 
by  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ;  and  each 
professor  of  politics,  of  rhetoric,  of  the  Platonic,  the 
Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  Epicurean  philosophy,  re 
ceived  an  annual  stipend  of  ten  thousand  drachmae, 
or  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.  After 
the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations,  and  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  were 
abolished  and  revived,  diminished  and  enlarged : 
but  some  vestige  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine;  and  their  arbitrary 
choice  of  an  unworthy  candidate  might  tempt  the 
philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  inde 
pendence  and  poverty.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
impartial  favour  of  the  Antonines  was  bestowed  on 
the  four  adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they  con 
sidered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  in 
nocent.  Socrates  had  formerly  been  the  glory  and 
the  reproach  of  his  country :  and  the  first  lessons  of 
Epicurus  so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of 
the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exile,  and  that  of  his  an 
tagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  they 
recalled  the  hasty  decree,  restored  the  liberty  of  the 
schools,  and  were  convinced,  by  the  experience  of 
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ages,  that  the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is  not 
affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theological  specu 
lations. 

CHARACTER    OF    ATTILA. 

Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  deduced  his  noble, 
perhaps  his  regal  descent,  from  the  ancient  Huns, 
who  had  formerly  contended  with  the  monarchs  of 
China.  His  features,  according  to  the  observation  of 
a  Gothic  historian,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  national 
origin ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila  exhibits  the  ge 
nuine  deformity  of  a  modern  Calmuck ;  a  large  head, 
a  swarthy  complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat 
nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad 
shoulders,  and  a  short  square  body,  of  nervous 
strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned  form.  The 
haughty  step  and  demeanour  of  the  king  of  the  Huns 
expressed  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  above 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely 
rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror 
which  he  inspired.  Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  in 
sensible  to  pity :  his  suppliant  enemies  might  confide 
in  the  assurance  of  peace  or  pardon  ;  and  Attila  was 
considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  just  and  indulgent 
master.  He  delighted  in  war,  but  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head  rather 
than  his  hand  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  north ; 
and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  usefully 
exchanged  for  tha,t  of  a  prudent  and  successful  ge 
neral.  The  effects  of  personal  valour  are  so  incon 
siderable,  except  in  .poetry  or  romance,  that  victory, 
even  among  the  barbarians,  must  depend  on  the  dc- 
-gree  of  skill  with  which  the  passions  of  the  multitude 
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are  combined  and  guided  for  the  service  of  a  single 
man.  The  Scythian  conquerors,  Attila  and  Zingis, 
surpassed  their  rude  countrymen  in  art  rather  than  in 
courage ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  monarchies 
both  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Moguls  were  erected  by 
their  founders  on  the  base  of  popular  superstition. 
The  miraculous  conception,  which  fraud  and  cre 
dulity  ascribed  to  the  virgin  mother  of  Zingis,  raised 
him  above  the  level  of  human  nature ;  and  the  naked 
prophet,  who  in  the  name  of  the  deity  invested  him 
with  the  empire  of  the  earth,  pointed  the  valour  of 
the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthusiasm.  The  re 
ligious  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  na 
tural  enough  that  the  Scythians  should  adore  with 
peculiar  devotion  the  god  of  war ;  but  as  they  were 
incapable  of  forming  either  an  abstract  idea  or  a  cor. 
porcal  representation,  they  worshiped  their  tutelar 
deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.  One  of 
the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  perceived  that  a  heifer, 
that  was  grazing,  had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot, 
and  curiously  followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he 
discovered  among  the  long  grass  the  point  of  an 
ancient  sword,  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and 
presented  to  Attila.  That  magnanimous,  or  rather 
artful,  prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude,  this 
celestial  favour ;  and,  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the 
sword  of  Mars,  asserted  his  divine  and  indefeasible 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  If  the  rites  of 
Scythia  were  practised  on  this  solemn  occasion,  a 
lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  faggots,  three  hundred 
yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a 
spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed 
erect  on  the  summit  of  a  rustic  altar,  which  was  an- 
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nually  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
of  the  hundredth  captive.  Whether  human  sacrifices 
formed  any  part  of  the  worship  of  Attila,  or  whether 
he  propitiated  the  god  of  war  with  the  victims  which 
he  continually  offered  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  fa 
vourite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character, 
which  rendered  his  conquests  more  easy,  and  more 
permanent ;  and  the  barbarian  princes  confessed,  in 
the  language  of  devotion  or  flattery,  that  they  could 
not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady  eye,  on  the  divine 
majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  His  brother  Bleda, 
who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation, 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  his  life. 
Yet  even  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  super 
natural  impulse ;  and  the  vigour  with  which  Attila 
wielded  the  sword  of  Mars  convinced  the  world  that 
it  had  been  reserved  alone  for  his  invincible  arm. 
But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the  only  re 
maining  evidence  of  the  number,  and  importance,  of 
his  victories;  and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  science  and  philosophy, 
might  perhaps  lament  that  his  illiterate  subjects  were 
destitute  of  the  art  which  could  perpetuate  the  me 
mory  of  his  exploits. 

THE  PALACE  AND  BANQUETS  OF  ATTILA. 

As  far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure 
geography  of  Priscus,  this  capital  appears  to  have 
been  seated  between  the  Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the 
Carpathian  hills,  in  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and 
most  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jazberin, 
Agria,  or  Tokay.  In  its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than 
an  accidental  camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  frequent 
residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled  into  a  huge 
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village,  for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  the  troops 
who  followed  his  person,  and  of  the  various  multitude 
of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers.  The  baths, 
constructed  by  Onegesius,  were  the  only  edifice  of 
stone  ;  the  materials  had  been  transported  from  Pan- 
nonia  ;  and  since  the  adjacent  country  was  destitute 
even  of  large  timber,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
meaner  habitations  of  the  royal  village  consisted  of 
straw,  of  mud,  or  of  canvas.  The  wooden  houses  of 
the  more  illustrious  Huns  were  built  and  adorned 
with  rude  magnificence,  according  to  the  rank,  the 
fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the  proprietors.  They  seem  to 
have  been  distributed  with  some  degree  of  order  and 
symmetry  :  and  each  spot  became  more  honourable, 
as  it  approached  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  The 
palace  of  Attila,  which  surpassed  all  other  houses  in 
his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered 
an  ample  space  of  ground.  The  outward  inclosure 
was  a  lofty  wall,  or  palisade,  of  smooth  square 
timber,  intersected  with  high  towers,  but  intended 
rather  for  ornament  than  defence.  This  wall,  which 
seems  to  have  encircled  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  compre 
hended  great  variety  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigned 
to  each  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Attila;  and,  in 
stead  of  the  rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed 
by  Asiatic  jealousy,  they  politely  admitted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  to  their  presence,  their  table,  and  even 
to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  When  Maxi- 
min  offered  his  presents  to  Cerea,  the  principal 
queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  of  her 
mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  columns,  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped, 
or  turned,  or  polished,  or  carved ;  and  his  attentive 
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eye  was  able  to  discover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments, 
and  some  regularity  in  the  proportions.  After  passing 
through  the  guards  who  watched  before  tha  gate,  the 
ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the  private  apart 
ment  of  Cerea.  The  wife  of  Attila  received  their  visit 
sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch ;  the  floor  was 
covered  with  a  carpet ;  the  domestics  formed  a  circle 
round  the  queen ;  and  her  damsels,  seated  on  the 
ground,  were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  em- 
broidery  which  adorned  the  dress  of  the  barbaric  war 
riors.  The  Huns  were  ambitious  of  displaying  those 
riches  which  were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  their  vic 
tories:  the  trappings  of  then-  horses,  their  swords, 
and  even  their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold  and 
precious  stones ;  and  their  tables  were  profusely  spread 
with  plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  been  fashioned  by  the  labour  of  Grecian 
artists.  The  monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior 
pride  of  still  adhering  to  the  simplicity  t>f  his  Scythian 
ancestors.  The  dress  of  Attila,  his  arms,  and  the 
furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain,  without  ornament, 
and  of  a  single  colour.  The  royal  table  was  served  in 
wooden  cups  and  platters  ;  flesh  was  his  only  food ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  the  North  never  tasted  the  luxury 
of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  am 
bassadors  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was 
encompassed  with  a  formidable  guard.  The  monarch 
himself  was  seated  in  a  wooden  chair.  His  stem 
countenance,  angry  gestures,  and  impatient  tone, 
astonished  the  firmness  of  Maximin;  but  Vigilius 
had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly  under, 
stood  the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the 
law  of  nations,  he  would  nail  the  deceitful  interpreter 
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to  a  cross,  and  leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.     The 
barbarian  condescended,   by  producing   an  accurate 
list,  to  expose  the  bold  falsehood  of  Vigilius,  who  had 
affirmed  that  no  more  than  seventeen  deserters  could 
be  found.    But  he  arrogantly  declared,  that  he  appre 
hended  only  th£  disgrace  of  contending  with  his  fu 
gitive  slaves ;  since  he  despised  their  impotent  ef 
forts  to    defend    the    provinces    which   Theodosius 
had  intrusted  to   their  arms:    "  For  what  fortress 
(added  Attila),  what  city  in  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  -can  hope  to  exist,  secure  and  im 
pregnable,   if  it  is  our  pleasure  that  it  should  be 
erased  from   the   earth  ?"    He  dismissed,  however, 
the  interpreter,  who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his 
peremptory  demand  of  more  complete  restitution,  and 
a  more  splendid  embassy.     His  anger  gradually  sub 
sided,  and  his  domestic  satisfaction,  in  a  marriage 
which  he  celebrated  on  the  road  with  the  daughter  of 
Eslam,  might  perhaps  contribute  to  mollify  the  native 
fierceness  of  his  temper.     The  entrance  of  Attila  into 
the  royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  singular  cere 
mony.    A  numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to 
meet  their  hero  and  their  king.    They  marched  before 
him,  distributed  into  long  and  regular  files ;  the  in- 
tervals  between  the  files  were  filled  by  white  veils  of 
thin  linen,  which  the  women  on  either  side  bore  aloft 
in  their  hands,  and  which  formed  a  canopy  for  a 
chorus  of  young  virgins,  who  chanted  hymns  and 
songs  in  the  Scythian  language.     The  wife  of  his 
favourite  Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants, 
saluted  Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own  house,  on  his 
way  to   the  palace ;    and  offered,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  her  respectful  homage,  by  en 
treating  him  to  taste  the  wine  and  meat,  which  she 
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had  prepared  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  the  mon 
arch  had  graciously  accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his 
domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient 
height,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  and  A  ttila,  when  he 
had  touched  the  goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted 
the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and  continued  his  march. 
During  his  residence  at  the  seat  of  empire,  his  hours 
were  not  wasted  in  the  recluse  idleness  of  a  seraglio, 
and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his  superior 
dignity,  without  concealing  his  person  from  the  public 
view.  He  frequently  assembled  his  councils,  and 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations ;  and 
his  people  might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal, 
which  he  held  at  stated  times,  and,  according  to  the 
eastern  customs,  before  the  principal  gate  of  his 
wooden  palace.  The  Romans,  both  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West,  were  twice  invited  to  the  banquets,  where 
Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Scythia. 
Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were  stopped  on  the 
threshold,  till  they  had  made  a  devout  libation  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  and 
were  conducted,  after  this  ceremony,  to  their  respec 
tive  seats  in  a  spacious  hall.  The  royal  table  and 
couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  was  raised 
by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and  a  son, 
an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favourite  king,  were  admitted 
to  share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of  Attila.  Two 
lines  of  small  tables,  each  of  which  contained  three  or 
four  guests,  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand  j  the 
right  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  but  the  Ro 
mans  ingenuously  confess  that  they  were  placed  on 
the  left,  and  that  Beric,  an  unknown  chieftain,  most 
probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded  the  representa 
tives  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  The  barbarian 
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monarch  received  from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet  filled 
with  wine,  and  courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
most  distinguished  guest ;  who  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  expressed,  in  the  same  manner,  his  loyal  and  re- 
spectful  vows.  This  ceremony  was  successively  per. 
formed  for  all,  or  at  least  for  the  illustrious  persons  of 
the  assembly  ;  and  a  considerable  time  must  have  been 
consumed,  since  it  was  twice  repeated,  as  each  course 
or  service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the  wine  still 
remained  after  the  meat  had  been  removed ;  and  the 
Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long 
after  the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two 
empires  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal 
banquet.  Yet  before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  sin 
gular  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  the 
nation  in  their  convivial  amusements.  Two  Scythians 
stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and  recited  the  verses 
which  they  had  composed  to  celebrate  his  valour  and 
his  victories.  A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the 
hall ;  and  the  attention  of  the  guests  was  captivated 
by  the  vocal  harmony,  which  revived  and  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  their  own  exploits ;  a  martial  ardour 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  who  were  im 
patient  for  battle;  and  the  tears  of  the  old  men  ex 
pressed  their  generous  despair,  that  they  could  no 
longer  partake  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  field. 
This  entertainment,  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
school  of  military  virtue,  was  succeeded  by  a  farce  that 
debased  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and 
a  Scythian  buffoon  successively  excited  the  mirth  of 
the  rude  spectators,  by  their  deformed  figure,  ridi 
culous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd  speeches,  and  the 
strange  unintelligible  confusion  of  the  Latin,  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Hunnic  languages ;  and  the  hall  re- 
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sounded  with  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter. 
In  the  midst  of  this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone, 
without  a  change  of  countenance,  maintained  a  stead, 
fast  and  inflexible  gravity,  which  was  never  relaxed 
except  on  the  entrance  of  Imac,  the  youngest  of  his 
sons ;  he  embraced  the  boy  with  a  smile  of  paternal 
tenderness,  gently  pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and  be 
trayed  a  partial  affection,  which  was  justified  by  the 
assurance  of  his  prophets,  that  Irnac  would  be  the 
future  support  of  his  family  and  empire.  Two  days 
afterwards,  the  ambassadors  received  a  second  invita 
tion  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  praise  the  politeness,  as 
well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila.  The  king  of  the 
Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversation  with 
Maximin ;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by  rude 
expressions,  and  haughty  reproaches;  and  he  was 
provoked,  by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support,  with  un 
becoming  zeal,  the  private  claims  of  his  secretary 
Constantius.  "  The  emperor  (said  Attila)  has  long 
promised  him  a  rich  wife :  Constantius  must  not  be 
disappointed,  nor  should  a  Roman  emperor  deserve  the 
name  of  liar/'  On  the  third  day  the  ambassadors  were 
dismissed ;  the  freedom  of  several  captives  was  granted, 
for  a  moderate  ransom,  to  their  pressing  entreaties ; 
and,  besides  the  royal  presents,  they  were  permitted 
to  accept  from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles  the  ho 
nourable  and  useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maximin  re 
turned,  by  the  same  road,  to  Constantinople;  and 
though  he  was  involved  in  an  accidental  dispute  with 
Beric,  the  new  ambassador  of  Attila,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  contributed,  by  the  laborious 
journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two 
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CHARACTER  OF  BALBINUS  AXD  MAXIM  US. 

The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the  new  emperors 
justified  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Romans. 
The  various  nature  of  their  talents  seemed  to  appro 
priate  to  each  his  peculiar  department  of  peace  and 
war,  without  leaving  room  for  jealous  emulation. 
Balbinus  was  an  admired  orator,  a  poet  of  distinguished 
fame,  and  a  wise  magistrate,  who  had  exercised  with 
innocence  and  applause  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  almost 
all  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire.  His  birth 
was  noble,  his  fortune  affluent,  his  manners  liberal 
and  affable.  In  him  the  love  of  pleasure  was  corrected 
by  a  sense  of  dignity,  nor  had  the  habits  of  ease  de 
prived  him  of  the  capacity  for  business.  The  mind  of 
Maximus  was  formed  in  a  rougher  mould.  By  his 
valour  and  abilities,  he  had  raised  himself  from  the 
meanest  origin  to  the  first  employments  of  the  state 
and  army.  His  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  and 
Germans,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  rigid  im 
partiality  of  his  justice,  whilst  he  was  prefect  of  the 
city,  commanded  the  esteem  of  a  people  whose  affec 
tions  were  engaged  in  favour  of  the  more  amiable 
Balbinus.  The  two  colleagues  had  both  been  consuls 
(Balbinus  had  twice  enjoyed  that  honourable  office), 
both  had  been  named  among  the  twenty  lieutenants 
of  the  senate ;  and,  since  the  one  was  sixty  and  the 
other  seventy-four  years  old,  they  had  both  attained 
the  full  maturity  of  age  and  experience. 

CHARACTER  OF  BASIL  I. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first  may  be  com 
pared  with  those  of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the 
Greek  did  not  allow  him,  in  his  earliest  youth,  to  lead 
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an  army  against  his  country,  or  to  proscribe  the  noblest 
of  her  sons  :  but  his  aspiring  genius  stooped  to  the 
arts  of  a  slave  ;  he  dissembled  his  ambition,  and  even 
his  virtues  ;  and  grasped,  with  the  bloody  hand  of  an  ' 
assassin,  the  empire  which  he  ruled  with  the  wisdom 
and  tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen  may 
feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  his  duty ;  but  it  must 
be  from  a  deficiency  of  sense  or  courage  that  an  abso 
lute  monarch  can  separate  his  happiness  from  his 
glory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare.  The  life 
or  panegyric  of  Basil  has,  indeed,  been  composed  and 
published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants ; 
but  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor.  In 
his  character,  his  grandson  Constantino  has  attempted 
to  delineate  a  perfect  image  of  royalty  :  but  that  feeble 
prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real  model,  could  not 
easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of  his  own 
conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise  of 
Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a 
flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested  from  the 
dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Macedonian  dynasty.  The  evils  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  time  and  example  were  corrected  by  his 
master-hand  ;  and  he  revived,  if  not  the  national  spirit, 
at  least  the  order  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 
His  application  was  indefatigable,  his  temper  cool,  his 
understanding  vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  his  prac 
tice  he  observed  that  rare  and  salutary  moderation 
which  pursues  each  virtue  at  an  equal  distance  be 
tween  the  opposite  vices.  His  military  service  had 
been  confined  to  the  palace ;  nor  was  the  emperor  en 
dowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  warrior.  Yet 
under  his  reign  the  Roman  amis  were  again  formidable 
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to  the  barbarians.  As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new- 
army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he  appeared  in  person 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  curbed  the  pride  of  the 
Saracens,  and  suppressed  the  dangerous  though  just 
revolt  of  the  Manichjeans.  His  indignation  against  a 
rebel  who  had  long  eluded  his  pursuit  provoked  him 
to  wish  and  to  pray,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
might  drive  three  arrows  into  the  head  of  Chrysochir. 
That  odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treason 
rather  than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and 
thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  imperial  archer: 
a  base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the 
times  than  of  the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  princi 
pal  merit  was  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  finances 
and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury, 
it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill-placed 
gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  prudence  abated  one 
moiety  of  the  restitution :  and  a  sum  of  twelve  hun 
dred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  procured  to  an 
swer  the  most  pressing  demands,  and  to  allow  some 
space  for  the  mature  operations  of  economy.  Among 
the  various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  re 
venue,  a  new  mode  was  suggested  of  capitation  or 
tribute,  which  would  have  too  much  depended  on  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors.  A  sufficient  list 
of  honest  and  able  agents  was  instantly  produced  by 
the  minister ;  but,  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of 
Basil  himself,  only  two  could  be  found  who  might  be 
safely  intrusted  with  such  dangerous  powers ;  and 
they  justified  his  esteem  by  declining  his  confidence. 
But  the  serious  and  successful  diligence  of  the  em 
peror  established  by  degrees  an  equitable  balance  of 
property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and  expenditure ;  a 
peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  service ;  and 
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a  public  method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince 
and  the  property  of  the  people.  After  reforming  the 
luxury,  he  assigned  two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply 
the  decent  plenty  of  the  imperial  table :  the  contribu 
tions  of  the  subject  were  reserved  for  his  defence  ;  and 
the  residue  was  employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for  building,  however 
costly,  may  deserve  some  praise  and  much  excuse; 
from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art  is  encouraged,  and 
some  object  is  attained  of  public  emolument  or  plea 
sure  ;  the  use  of  a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or  an  hospital, 
is  obvious  and  solid ;  and  the  hundred  churches  that 
arose  by  the  command  of  Basil  were  consecrated  to 
the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the  character  of  a  judge, 
he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous  to  save,  but 
not  afraid  to  strike :  the  oppressors  of  the  people  were 
severely  chastised ;  but  his  personal  foes,  whom  it 
might  be  unsafe  to  pardon,  were  condemned,  after  the 
loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repentance. 
The  change  of  language  and  manners  demanded  a 
revision  of  the  obsolete  jurisprudence  of  Justinian. 
The  voluminous  body  of  his  institutes,  pandects,  code, 
and  novels,  was  digested  under  forty  titles,  in  the 
Greek  idiom ;  and  the  Basilics,  which  were  improved 
and  completed  by  his  son  and  grandson,  must  be  re 
ferred  to  the  original  genius  of  the  founder  of  their 
race.  This  glorious  reign  was  terminated  by  an  acci 
dent  in  the  chase.  A  furious  stag  entangled  his  horns 
in  the  belt  of  Basil,  and  raised  him  from  his  horse : 
he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt,  and 
slew  the  animal ;  but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  exhausted 
the  strength  of  the  aged  monarch,  and  he  expired  in 
the  palace,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and  people. 
If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  faithful  servant,  for 
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presuming  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  sovereign, 
the  pride  of  despotism,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  his 
life,  revived  in  the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he 
no  longer  wanted  or  valued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

CHARACTER  OF  BAYLE. 

Bayle  was  the  son  of  a  Calvinist  minister  in  a  re 
mote  province  of  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
For  the  benefit  of  education,  the  protestants  were 
tempted  to  risk  their  children  in  the  catholic  univer 
sities;  and,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
young  Bayle  was  seduced  by  the  arts  and  arguments 
of  the  Jesuits  of  Thoulouse.  He  remained  about 
seventeen  months  in  their  hands  a  voluntary  captive; 
and  a  letter  to  his  parents,  which  the  new  convert 
composed  or  subscribed,  is  darkly  tinged  with  the 
spirit  of  popery.  But  nature  had  designed  him  to 
think  as  he  pleased,  and  to  speak  as  he  thought :  his 
piety  was  offended  by  the  excessive  worship  of  crea 
tures  ;  and  the  study  of  physics  convinced  him  of  the 
impossibility  of  transubstantiation,  which  is  abun 
dantly  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  our  senses.  His 
return  to  the  communion  of  a  fallen  sect  was  a  bold 
and  disinterested  step,  that  exposed  him  to  the  rigour 
of  the  laws ;  and  a  speedy  flight  to  Geneva  protected 
him  from  the  resentment  of  his  spiritual  tyrants,  un 
conscious  as  they  were  of  the  full  value  of  the  prize 
which  they  had  lost.  Had  Bayle  adhered  to  the 
catholic  church,  had  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  the  genius  and  favour  of  such  a  proselyte 
might  have  aspired  to  wealth  and  honours  in  his  na 
tive  country :  but  the  hypocrite  would  have  found  less 
happiness  in  the  comforts  of  a  benefice,  or  the  dignity 
of  a  mitre,  than  he  enjoyed  at  Rotterdam  in  a  private 
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state  of  exile,  indigence,  and  freedom.  Without  a 
country,  or  a  patron,  or  a  prejudice,  he  claimed  the 
liberty,  and  subsisted  by  the  labours,  of  his  pen.  The 
inequality  of  his  voluminous  works  is  explained  and 
excused  by  his  alternately  writing  for  himself,  for  the 
booksellers,  and  for  posterity ;  and  if  a  severe  critic 
would  reduce  him  to  a  single  folio,  that  relic,  like  the 
books  of  the  Sibyl,  would  become  still  more  valuable. 
A  calm  and  lofty  spectator  of  the  religious  tempest, 
the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam  condemned  with  equal 
firmness  the  persecution  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  the  republican  maxims  of  the  Calvinists ;  their 
vain  prophecies,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  which 
sometimes  vexed  his  solitary  retreat.  In  reviewing 
the  controversies  of  the  times,  he  turned  against  each 
other  the  arguments  of  the  disputants ;  successively 
wielding  the  arms  of  the  catholics  and  protestants,  he 
proves  that  neither  the  way  of  authority  nor  the  way 
of  examination,  can  afford  the  multitude  any  test  of 
religious  truth,  and  dexterously  concludes  that  custom 
and  education  must  be  the  sole  grounds  of  popular 
belief.  The  ancient  paradox  of  Plutarch,  that  atheism 
is  less  pernicious  than  superstition,  acquires  a  tenfold 
vigour,  when  it  is  adorned  with  the  colours  of  his  wit, 
and  pointed  with  the  acuteness  of  his  logic.  His 
critical  dictionary  is  a  vast  repository  of  facts  and 
opinions ;  and  he  balances  the  false  religions  in  his 
sceptical  scales  till  the  opposite  quantities  (if  I  may 
use  the  language  of  algebra)  annihilate  each  other. 
The  wonderful  power  which  he  so  boldly  exercised,  of 
assembling  doubts  and  objections,  had  tempted  him 
jocosely  to  assume  the  title  of  the  vs^eXr/yspTa  ZfVt,-, 
the  cloud- compelling  Jove ;  and,  in  a  conversation 
with  the  ingenious  Abbe  (afterwards  Cardinal)  de 
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Polignac,  he  freely  disclosed  his  universal  pyrrhonism : 
"  I  am  most  truly  (said  Bayle)  a  protestant ;  for  I 
protest  indifferently  against  all  systems  and  all  sects." 

The  fashion  of  the  age  made  the  philosopher  Bayle 
enter  the  lists  of  controversy;  into  which  he  brought 
with  him  a  measure  of  knowledge,  precision,  and 
candour,  as  well  as  entertainment,  seldom  exhibited 
there.  In  his  reasonings  concerning  infallibility,  and 
the  rights  of  an  erroneous  conscience,  you  see  the  ac 
curate  and  enlightened  dialectician  ;  but  he  is  rather 
too  diffuse.  No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  than 
Bayle  for  assuming  the  character  of  his  adversary, 
showing  his  system  in  a  new  garb,  and  for  availing 
himself  of  all  places  open  to  assault,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  sceptical  philosophy. 

CHARACTER   OF   BELISARIUS. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  born,  and  per 
haps  educated,  among  the  Thracian  peasants,  without 
any  of  those  advantages  which  had  formed  the  virtues 
of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio ;  a  noble  origin, 
liberal  studies,  and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state. 
The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may  be  ad 
mitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could 
not  afford  any  subject  of  praise :  he  served,  most  as- 
suredly,  with  valour  and  reputation,  among  the  pri 
vate  guards  of  Justinian  ;  and  when  his  patron  became 
emperor,  the  domestic  was  promoted  to  military  com. 
mand.  After  a  bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia,  in 
which  his  glory  was  shared  by  a  colleague,  and  his 
progress  was  checked  by  an  enemy,  Belisarius  re 
paired  to  the  important  station  of  Dara,  where  he 
first  accepted  the  service  of  Procopius,  the  faithful 
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companion  and  diligent  historian  of  his  exploits.  The 
Mirranes  of  Persia  advanced,  with  forty  thousand  of 
her  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dara; 
and  signified  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  the 
citizens  should  prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment 
after  the  toils  of  victory.  He  encountered  an  adver 
sary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new  title  of  general  of 
the  East ;  his  superior  in  the  science  of  war,  but  much 
inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops, 
which  amounted  only  to  twenty-five  thousand  Romans 
and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  and  humbled 
by  recent  disasters.  As  the  plain  of  Dara  refused  all 
shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisarius  pro 
tected  his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  pro 
longed  at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  afterwards  in 
parallel  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of  the  cavalry  ad 
vantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken, 
their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  decided  the  conflict: 
the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the  immortals  fled ;  the 
infantry  threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  eight  thou 
sand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  the  next  campaign,  Syria  was  invaded  on  the  side 
of  the  desert ;  and  Belisarius,  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  hastened  from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province. 
During  the  whole  summer,  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
were  baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions :  he  pressed 
their  retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless 
victory,  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his 
own  troops.  Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly  sup 
ported  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  the  right  wing  was  ex 
posed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the 
Christian  Arabs ;  the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight 
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hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by  superior  num 
bers;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted; 
but  the  Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left,  for 
Belisarius  himself,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
showed  them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their  only 
safety.  They  turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  their  faces  to  the  enemy ;  innumerable  arrows 
glanced  without  effect  from  the  compact  and  shelving 
order  of  their  bucklers ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes 
was  opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian 
cavalry;  and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the 
remaining  troops  were  skilfully  embarked  under  the 
shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian  commander  re 
tired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict 
account  of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he  had 
consumed  in  a  barren  victory.  But  the  fame  of  Beli 
sarius  was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which  alone  he 
had  saved  his  army  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  rashness :  the  approach  of  peace  relieved  him 
from  the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier;  and  his  con. 
duct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople  amply  dis 
charged  his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When  the 
African  war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse 
and  secret  deliberation,  each  of  the  Roman  generals 
was  apprehensive,  rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dan 
gerous  honour ;  but  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  de 
clared  his  preference  of  superior  merit,  their  envy  was 
rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which  was 
given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the 
Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the 
hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
the  fair  and  subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  empress 
Theodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was  ignoble ;  she 
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descended  from  a  family  of  charioteers;  and  her 
chastity  has  been  stained  with  the  foulest  reproach. 
Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute  power  over 
the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband;  and  if  Antonina 
disdained  the  merit  of  conjugal  fidelity,  she  expressed 
a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom  she  accom 
panied  with  undaunted  resolution  in  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  a  military  life. 

#  *  *  *  # 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again 
whispered,  Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  re 
called.  "  The  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no 
longer  worthy  of  his  presence :  a  gracious  sovereign 
was  impatient  to  reward  his  services,  and  to  consult 
his  wisdom;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending 
the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia." 
Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  and  accepted  the 
excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies, 
and  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an 
abrupt  removal  from  the  government  of  Italy  was  not 
less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been  indiscreet.  The 
emperor  received,  with  honourable  courtesy,  both 
Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort :  and  as  the  king 
of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  he 
obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands  in  Asia,  the 
rank  of  senator  and  patrician.  Every  spectator  ad 
mired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
young  barbarians ;  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
throne,  and  promised  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  ser 
vice  of  their  benefactor.  Justinian  deposited  in  the 
Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  mon 
archy.  A  flattering  senate  was  sometimes  admitted 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle,  but  it  was  en 
viously  secluded  from  public  view ;  and  the  conqueror 
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of  Italy  renounced,  without  a  murmur,  perhaps  with 
out  a  sigh,  the  well-earned  honours  of  a  second 
triumph.  His  glory  was  indeed  exalted  above  all 
external  pomp;  and  the  faint  and  hollow  praises  of 
the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a  servile  age,  by  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  country.  Whenever 
he  appeared  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Con 
stantinople,  Belisarius  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and  majestic  counte 
nance  fulfilled  their  expectations  of  an  hero;  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his 
gentle  and  gracious  demeanour ;  and  the  martial  train 
which  attended  his  footsteps  left  his  person  more 
accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven'  thousand 
horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour,  were 
maintained  in  the  service,  and  at  the  private  expense, 
of  the  general.  Their  prowess  was  always  conspicuous 
in  single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost  ranks  ;  and  both 
parties  confessed,  that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  guards 
of  Belisarius  had  alone  vanquished  the  barbarian 
host.  Their  numbers  were  continually  augmented 
by  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  the  enemy ;  and 
his  fortunate  captives  the  Vandals,  the  Moors,  and 
the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domestic 
followers.  By  the  union  of  liberality  and  justice,  he 
acquired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without  alienating  the 
affections  of  the  people.  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
relieved  with  medicines  and  money,  and  still  more  ef 
ficaciously  by  the  loving  visits  and  smiles  of  their  com 
mander.  The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly 
repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the 
rich  and  honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar,  which 
were  rendered  more  precious  by  the  judgment  of  Belisa 
rius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen  by  the  peace 
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and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of 
his  standard.  Instead  of  being  injured,  the  country 
was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that 
not  an  apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path 
could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  corn.  Belisarius  was 
chaste  and  sober.  In  the  licence  of  a  military  life, 
none  could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated 
with  wine :  the  most  beautiful  captives  of  Gothic  or 
Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces,  but  he 
turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband  of 
Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator 'and  historian  of  his 
exploits  has  observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he 
was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  without  fear, 
slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mo 
ment  ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress,  he  was  animated 
by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was  modest  and 
humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By  these 
virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient  masters  of 
the  military  art.  Victory  by  sea  and  land  attended 
his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adja 
cent  islands,  led  away  captives  the  successors  of  Gen- 
scric  and  Theodoric,  filled  Constantinople  with  the 
spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years 
recovered  half  the  provinces  of  the  western  empire. 
In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  re 
mained  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  sub 
jects  :  the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dan 
gerous  importance ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud 
his  own  discerning  spirit,  which  had  discovered  and 
raised  the  genius  of  Belisarius. 
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THE  DEFEXCE  OF  ROME  BY  BELISARIUS. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers  to 
provide  all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity 
had  invented.  Fascines  were  employed  to  fill  the 
ditches,  scaling  ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The 
largest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four 
battering  rams ;  their  heads  were  armed  with  iron ; 
they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each"  of  them  was 
worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a  spa 
cious  platform,  of  the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a  general  attack  was 
made  from  the  Pramestine  gate  to  the  Vatican  :  seven 
Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines,  advanced 
to  the  assault ;  and  the  Romans,  who  lined  the  ram 
parts,  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  cheerful 
assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
approached  the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first 
arrow  ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and  dexterity,  that 
he  transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  barbarian  leaders.  A 
shout  of  applause  and  victory  was  re-echoed  along  the 
wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow,  and  the  stroke  was 
followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same  accla 
mation.  The  Roman  general  then  gave  the  word, 
that  the'  archers  should  aim  at  the  teams  of  oxen : 
they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds ;  the 
towers  which  they  drew  remained  useless  and  im 
movable  ;  and  a  single  moment  disconcerted  the  la 
borious  projects  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  After  this 
disappointment,  Vitiges  still  continued,  or  feigned  to 
continue,  the  assault  of  the  Salarian  gate,  that  he 
might  divert  the  attention  of  his  adversary,  while  his 
principal  forces  more  strenuously  attacked  the  Praenes- 
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tine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Near  the  former,  the 
double  walls  of  the  Vivarium  were  low  or  broken ; 
the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  feebly  guarded ; 
the  vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope  of 
victory  and  spoil ;  and  if  a  single  post  had  given  way, 
the  Romans,  and  Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost. 
This  perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious  in  the  life  of 
Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dismay,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  present 
to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the  changes  of  each  instant, 
weighed  every  possible  advantage,  transported  his 
person  to  the  scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his 
spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders.  The  contest  was 
fiercely  maintained  from  morning  to  the  evening  ;  the 
Goths  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  Roman 
might  boast,  that  he  had  vanquished  thirty  barbarians, 
if  the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not  coun 
terbalanced  by  one  man.  Thirty  thousand  Goths, 
according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  chiefs,  pe 
rished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the  multitude  of  the 
wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they 
advanced  to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  suffered 
not  a  javelin  to  fall  without  effect ;  and  as  they  re 
tired,  the  populace  of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and 
slaughtered,  with  impunity,  the  backs  of  their  flying 
enemies.  Belisarius  instantly  sallied  from  the  gates, 
and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and  victory,  the 
hostile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  was 
the  loss  and  consternation  of  the  Goths,  that,  from  this 
day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated  into  a  tedious  and 
indolent  blockade;  and  they  were  incessantly  ha 
rassed  by  the  Roman  general,  who,  in  frequent  skir 
mishes,  destroyed  above  five  thousand  of  their  bravest 
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troops.  Their  cavalry  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of 
the  bow ;  their  archers  served  on  foot ;  and  this  di 
vided  force  was  incapable  of  contending  with  their 
adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  distance, 
or  at  hand,  were  alike  formidable.  The  consummate 
skill  of  Belisarius  embraced  the  favourable  oppor 
tunities  :  and  as  he  chose  the  ground  and  the  moment, 
as  he  pressed  the  charge,  or  sounded  the  retreat,  the 
squadrons  which  he  detached  were  seldom  unsuc 
cessful.  These  partial  advantages  diffused  an  im 
patient  ardour  among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
began  to  feel  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard 
the  dangers  of  a  general  engagement.  Each  plebeian 
conceived  himself  to  be  a  hero;  and  the  infantry, 
who,  since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were  rejected  from 
the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of 
the  Roman  legion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his 
troops,  condemned  their  presumption,  yielded  to  their 
clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the 
possibility  of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect. 
In  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed ; 
and  if  the  irreparable  moments  had  not  been  wasted 
in  the  pillage  of  the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied 
the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of  the 
Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  Beli 
sarius  advanced  from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates. 
But  his  army,  four  thousand  soldiers,  perhaps,  was 
lost  in  a  spacious  plain  ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
oppressed  by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  re 
lieved  the  broken  ranks  of  the  barbarians.  The 
valiant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were  unskilled  to  con 
quer;  they  died:  the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat)  was 
covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the  victors 
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started  back  with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect 
of  an  armed  rampart.  The  reputation  of  Belisarius 
was  unsullied  by  a  defeat ;  and  the  vain  confidence  of 
the  Goths  was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  designs  than 
the  repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

CHARACTER  OF    ST.  BERNARD. 

In  a  period  of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of 
Clermont,  each  spring  and  summer  produced  a  new 
emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors  for  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  but  the  seven  great  armaments  or  cru 
sades  were  excited  by  some  impending  or  recent  cala 
mity  ;  the  nations  were  moved  by  the  authority  of  their 
pontiffs,  and  the  example  of  their  kings ;  their  zeal  was 
kindled,  and  their  reason  was  silenced,  by  the  voice 
of  their  holy  orators :  and  among  these,  Bernard,  the 
monk  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honourable 
place.  About  eight  years  before  the  first  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Bur 
gundy  ;  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  he  buried  him 
self  in  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  then  in  the  primitive 
fervour  of  the  institution  ;  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
led  forth  her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the  valley 
of  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne ;  and  was  content,  till 
the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station  of 
abbot  of  his  own  community.  A  philosophic  age  has 
abolished,  with  too  liberal  and  indiscriminate  disdain, 
the  honours  of  these  spiritual  heroes.  The  meanest 
among  them  are  distinguished  by  some  energies  of  the 
mind ;  they  were  at  least  superior  to  their  votaries  and 
disciples  ;  and  in  the  race  of  superstition,  they  attained 
the  prize  for  which  such  numbers  contended.  In 
speech,  in  writing,  in  action,  Bernard  stood  high  above 
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his  rivals  and  contemporaries ;  his  compositions  are 
not  devoid  of  wit  and  eloquence ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  preserved  as  much  reason  and  humanity  as  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  a  saint.  In  a  se 
cular  life  he  would  have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a 
private  inheritance ;  hy  a  vow  of  poverty  and  penance, 
by  closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible  world,  by  the 
refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  the 
founder  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.  Princes 
and  pontiffs  trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  apostolical 
censures :  France,  England,  and  Milan,  consulted  and 
obeyed  his  judgment  in  a  schism  of  the  church :  the 
debt  was  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  Innocent  the 
Second ;  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  the  Third,  was 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.  It  was 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  crusade  that  he  shone 
as  the  missionary  and  prophet  of  God,  who  called  the 
nations  to  the  defence  of  his  holy  sepulchre.  At  the 
parliament  of  Vezelay  he  spoke  before  the  king ;  and 
Louis  the  Seventh,  with  his  nobles,  received  their 
crosses  from  his  hand.  The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  then 
marched  to  the  less  easy  conquest  of  the  emperor 
Conrad:  a  phlegmatic  people,  ignorant  of  his  lan 
guage,  was  transported  by  the  pathetic  vehemence  of 
his  tone  and  gestures;  and  his  progress  from  Con 
stance  to  Cologne  was  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and 
zeal.  Bernard  applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depo 
pulation  of  Europe ;  affirms  that  cities  and  castles 
were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  computes,  that 
only  one  man  was  left  behind  for  the  consolation  of 
seven  widows.  The  blind  fanatics  were  desirous  of 
electing  him  for  their  general;  but  the  example  of 
the  hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes ;  and  while  he 
assured  the  crusaders  of  the  divine  favour,  he  pru- 
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dently  declined  a  military  command,  in  which  failure 
and  victory  would  have  been  almost  equally  disgraceful 
to  his  character.  Yet,  after  the  calamitous  event,  the 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  accused  as  a  false  pro- 
phet,  the  author  of  the  public  and  private  mourning  ; 
his  enemies  exulted,  his  friends  blushed,  and  his  apo 
logy  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  He  justifies  his 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  pope ;  expatiates  on 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence ;  imputes  the  mis 
fortunes  of  the  pilgrims  to  their  own  sins ;  and  mo 
destly  insinuates,  that  his  mission  had  been  approved 
by  signs  and  wonders.  Had  the  fact  been  certain,  the 
argument  would  be  decisive;  and  his  faithful  dis 
ciples,  who  enumerate  twenty  or  thirty  miracles  in  a 
day,  appeal  to  the  public  assemblies  of  France  and 
Germany,  in  which  they  were  performed.  At  the 
present  hour,  such  prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Clairvaux ;  but  in  the  pre 
ternatural  cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick, 
who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God,  it  is  impos 
sible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of  accident, 
of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of  fiction. 

CHARACTER   OF    BOETHIUS. 

The  senator  Boethius  is  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  have  acknowledged  for 
their  countryman.  As  a  wealthy  orphan,  he  inherited 
the  patrimony  and  honours  of  the  Anician  family,  a 
name  ambitiously  assumed  by  the  kings  and  emperors 
of  the  age ;  and  the  appellation  of  Manlius  asserted  his 
genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race  of  consuls  and 
dictators,  who  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol, 
and  sacrificed  their  souls  to  the  discipline  of  the  re 
public.  In  the  youth  of  Boethius,  the  studies  of 
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Rome  were  not  totally  abandoned ;  a  Virgil  is  now 
extant,  corrected  by  the  hand  of  a  consul ;  and  the 
professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  jurisprudence, 
were  maintained  in  their  privileges  and  pensions,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Goths.  But  the  erudition  of  the 
Latin  language  was  insufficient  to  satiate  his  ardent 
curiosity;  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed 
eighteen  laborious  years  in  the  schools  of  Athens, 
which  were  supported  by  the  zeal,  the  learning,  and 
the  diligence  of  Proclus  and  his  disciples.  The  rea 
son  and  piety  of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortunately 
saved  from  the  contagion  of  mystery  and  magic,  which 
polluted  the  groves  of  the  academy  ;  but  he  imbibed 
the  spirit,  and  imitated  the  method  of  his  dead  and 
living  masters,  who  attempted  to  reconcile  the  strong 
and  subtile  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  con 
templation  and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  After  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Symmachus,  Boethius  still 
continued  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to  prosecute 
the  same  studies.  The  church  was  edified  by  his  pro 
found  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  against  the  Arian, 
the  Eutychian,  and  the  Nestorian  heresies ;  and  the 
Catholic  unity  was  explained  or  exposed  in  a  formal 
treatise  by  the  indifference  of  three  distinct,  though 
consubstantial  persons.  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin 
readers,  his  genius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece.  The  geometry  of 
Euclid,  and  the  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic 
of  Nicomachus,  the  mechanics  of  Archimedes,  the 
astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology  of  Plato,  and 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentary  of  Por 
phyry,  were  translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefa 
tigable  pen  of  the  Roman  senator.  And  he  alone,  was 
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esteemed  capable  of  describing  the  wonders  of  art,  a 
sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which  represented 
the  motions  of  the  planets.  From  these  abstruse 
speculations,  Boethius  stooped,  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
he  rose  to  the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life  ; 
the  indigent  were  relieved  by  his  liberality ;  and  his 
eloquence,  which  flattery  might  compare  to  the  voice 
of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in 
the  cause  of  innocence  and  humanity.  Such  conspi 
cuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by  a  discerning 
prince  ;  the  dignity  of  Boethius  was  adorned  with  the 
titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  and  his  talents  were  use 
fully  employed  in  the  important  station  of  master  of 
the  offices.  Notwithstanding  the  equal  claims  of  the 
east  and  west,  his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender 
youth,  the  consuls  of  the  same  year.  On  the  me 
morable  day  of  their  inauguration,  they  proceeded  in 
solemn  pomp  from  their  palace  to  the  forum,  amidst 
the  applause  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  their 
joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Home,  after  pro 
nouncing  an  oration  in  the  praise  of  his  royal  bene 
factor,  distributed  a  triumphal  largess  in  the  games 
of  the  circus.  Prosperous  in  his  fame  and  fortunes, 
in  his  public  honours  and  private  alliances,  in  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  the  consciousness  of  virtue, 
Boethius  might  have  been  styled  happy,  if  that  pre 
carious  epithet  could  be  safely  applied  before  the  last 
term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  philosopher,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  parsimonious 
of  his  time,  might  be  insensible  to  the  common  allure 
ments  of  ambition,  the  thirst  of  gold  and  employment. 
And  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  asseveration  of 
Boethius,  that  he  had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine 
Plato,  who  enjoins  every  virtuous  citizen  to  rescue  the 
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state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and  ignorance.  For 
the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct,  he  appeals  to  the 
memory  of  his  country.  His  authority  had  restrained 
the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  royal  officers,  and  his 
eloquence  had  delivered  Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of 
the  palace.  He  had  always  pitied,  and  often  relieved, 
the  distress  of  the  provincials,  whose  fortunes  were 
exhausted  by  public  and  private  rapine,  and  Boethius 
alone  had  courage  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  bar 
barians,  elated  by  conquest,  excited  by  avarice,  and, 
as  he  complains,  encouraged  by  impunity.  In  these 
honourable  conquests,  his  spirit  soared  above  the  con 
sideration  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and 
we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a 
character  of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most 
apt  to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  en 
thusiasm,  and  to  confound  private  enmities  with 
public  justice.  The  discipline  of  Plato  might  exag 
gerate  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  the  imperfections 
of  society ;  and  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  king 
dom,  even  the  weight  of  allegiance  and  gratitude, 
must  be  insupportable  to  the  free  spirit  of  a  Roman 
patriot.  But  the  favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  de 
clined  in  just  proportion  with  the  public  happiness; 
and  an  unworthy  colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide 
and  control  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In 
the  last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric,  he  indignantly 
felt  that  he  was  a  slave ;  but  as  his  master  had  only 
power  over  his  life,  he  stood  without  arms  and  with 
out  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry  barbarian,  who 
had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the 
senate  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator 
Albinus  was  accused,  and  already  convicted  on  the 
presumption  of  hoping,  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of 
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Rome.  "  If  Albinus  be  criminal,"  exclaimed  the 
orator,  "  the  senate  and  myself  are  all  guilty  of  the 
same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws."  These  laws 
might  not  have  punished  the  simple  and  barren  wish 
of  an  unattainable  blessing ;  but  they  would  have 
shown  less  indulgence  to  the  rash  confession  of  Boe- 
thius,  that,  had  he  known  of  a  conspiracy,  the  tyrant 
never  should.  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon 
involved  in  the  danger,  and  perhaps  the  guilt,  of  his 
client ;  their  signature  (which  they  denied  as  a  forgery) 
was  affixed  to  the  original  address,  inviting  the  em 
peror  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths  ;  and  three  wit. 
nesses  of  honourable  rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  re 
putation,  attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Roman 
patrician.  Yet  his  innocence  must  be  presumed,  since 
he  was  deprived  by  Theodoric  of  the  means  of  justi 
fication,  and  rigorously  confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia, 
while  the  senate,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and  death  against 
the  most  illustrious  of  its  members.  At  the  command 
of  the  barbarians  the  occult  science  of  a  philosopher 
was  stigmatized  with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and  magic. 
A  devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was 
condemned  as  criminal,  by  the  trembling  voices  of 
the  senators  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  de 
served  the  wish  or  prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after 
him,  none  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 
While  Boethius,  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected 
each  moment  the  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he 
composed,  in  the  tower  of  Pavia,  "  The  Consolation 
of  Philosophy ;"  a  golden  volume  not  unworthy  of  the 
leisure  of  Plato  or  Tully,  but  which  claims  incom 
parable  merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  and 
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the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide  whom 
he  had  so  long  invoked  at  Home  and  Athens,  now 
condescended  to  illumine  his  dungeon,  to  revive  his 
courage,  and  to  pour  into  his  wounds  her  salutary 
balm.  She  taught  him  to  compare  his  long  prosperity 
and  his  recent  distress,  and  to  conceive  new  hopes 
from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed 
him  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  gifts ;  experi 
ence  had  satisfied  him  of  their  real  value ;  he  had  en- 
joyed  them  without  guilt ;  he  might  resign  them 
without  a  sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice 
of  his  enemies,  who  had  left  him  happiness,  since 
they  had  left  him  virtue.  From  the  earth,  Boethius 
ascended  to  heaven  in  search  of  the  Supreme  Good ; 
explored  the  metaphysical  labyrinth  of  chance  and 
djstiny,  of  prescience  and  free  will,  of  time  and  eter 
nity  ;  and  generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  per- 
feet  attributes  of  the  Deity  with  the  apparent  disorders 
of  his  moral  and  physical  government.  Such  topics 
of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse, 
are  ineffectual  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 
Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may  be  diverted  by  the 
labour  of  thought ;  and  the  sage,  who  could  artfully 
combine  in  the  same  work,  the  various  riches  of  philo 
sophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already  have  pos 
sessed  the  intrepid  calmness,  which  he  affected  to  seek. 
Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined 
by  the  ministers  of  death,  who  executed,  and,  per 
haps,  exceeded,  the  inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric. 
A  strong  cord  was  fastened  round  the  head  of  Boe 
thius,  and  forcibly  tightened,  till  his  eyes  almost 
started  from  their  sockets ;  and  some  mercy  may  be 
discovered  in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with 
clubs  till  he  expired.  But  his  genius  survived  to 
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diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the  darkest  ages  of  the 
Latin  world ;  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  were 
translated  by  the  most  glorious  of  the  English  kings, 
and  the  third  emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho  removed 
to  a  more  honourable  tomb  the  bones  of  a  Catholic 
saint,  who,  from  his  Arian  persecutors,  had  acquired 
the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of  miracles. 

CHARACTER  OF  CALO-JOHANNES. 

The  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac,  main 
tained  the  fraternal  concord,  the  hereditary  virtue  of 
their  race ;  and  the  younger  brother  was  content  with 
the  title  of  Sebastocrator,  which  approached  the  dig 
nity,  without  sharing  the  power,  of  the  emperor.  In 
the  same  person,  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and 
merit  were  fortunately  united ;  his  swarthy  complexion, 
hard  features,  and  diminutive  stature,  had  suggested 
the  ironical  surname  of  Calo-Johannes,  or  John  the 
Handsome,  which  his  grateful  subjects  more  seriously 
applied  to  the  beauties  of  his  mind.  After  the  dis 
covery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna 
were  justly  forfeited.  Her  life  was  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  visited  the  pomp 
and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich 
confiscation  on  the  most  deserving  of  his  friends.  That 
respectable  friend  Axuch,  a  slave  of  Turkish  extrac 
tion,  presumed  to  decline  the  gift,  and  to  intercede 
for  the  criminal ;  his  generous  master  applauded  and 
imitated  the  virtue  of  his  favourite,  and  the  reproach 
or  complaint  of  an  injured  brother  was  the  only  chas 
tisement  of  the  guilty  princess.  After  this  example 
of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  never  dis 
turbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion :  feared  by  his  nobles, 
beloved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to  the 
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painful  necessity  of  punishing,  or  even  pardoning,  his 
personal  enemies.  During  his  government  of  twenty, 
five  years,  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in  the 
Koman  empire,  a  law  of  mercy  most  delightful  to  the 
humane  theorist,  but  of  which  the  practice,  in  a  large 
and  vicious  community,  is  seldom  consistent  with  the 
public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  others, 
chaste,  frugal,  abstemious,  the  philosophic  Marcus 
would  not  have  disdained  the  artless  virtues  of  his  suc 
cessor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from 
the  schools.  He  der-pised  and  moderated  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  oppressive  to 
the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Un 
der  such  a  prince,  innocence  had  nothing  to  fear,  an'd 
merit  had  every  thing  to  hope ;  and  without  assuming 
the  tyrannic  office  of  a  censor,  he  introduced  a  gradual 
though  visible  reformation  in  the  public  and  private 
manners  of  Constantinople.  The  only  defect  of  this 
accomplished  character,  was  the  frailty  of  noble  minds, 
the  love  of  arms  and  military  glory.  Yet  the  frequent 
expeditions  of  John  the  Handsome  may  be  justified, 
at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repelling 
the  Turks  from  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus. 
The  sultan  of  Iconium  was  confined  to  his  capital, 
the  barbarians  were  driven  to  the  mountains ;  and  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  the  transient 
blessings  of  their  deliverance.  From  Constantinople 
to  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  he  repeatedly  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  in  the  sieges  and 
battles  of  this  holy  war,  his  Latin  allies  were  as 
tonished  by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a 
Greek.  As  he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope 
of  restoring  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire,  as  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the 


"dominion  of  Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
the  thread  of  his  life  and  of  the  public  felicity  was 
broken  by  a  singular  accident.  >  He  hunted  the  wild 
boar  in  the  valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his 
javelin  in  the  body  of  the  furious  animal :  but,  in  the 
struggle,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropt  from  his  quiver,  and 
a  slight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  produced  a  morti 
fication,  was  fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Comnenian  princes. 

CHARACTER  OF  CARUS. 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  and  re 
pentance  for  the  death  of  Probus,  their  unanimous 
consent  declared  Carus,  his  praetorian  prefect,  the 
most  deserving  of  the  imperial  throne.  Every  cir 
cumstance  that  relates  to  this  prince  appears  of  a 
mixed  and  doubtful  nature.  He  gloried  in  the  title 
of  Roman  citizen ;  and  affected  to  compare  the  purity 
of  his  blood,  with'  the  foreign  and  even  barbarous 
origin  of  the  preceding  emperors ;  yet  the  most  in 
quisitive  of  his  contemporaries,  very  far  from  admit 
ting  his  claim,  have  variously  deduced  his  own  birth, 
or  that  of  his  parents,  from  Illyricum,  from  Gaul,  or 
from  Africa.  Though  a  soldier,  he  had  received  a 
learned  education ;  though  a  senator,  he  was  invested 
with  the  first  dignity  of  the  army ;  and,  in  an  age 
when  the  civil  and  military  professions  began  to  be 
irrecoverably  separated  from  each  other,  they  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Carus.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  justice  which  he  exercised  against  the  assassins 
of  Probus,  to  whose  favour  and  esteem  he  was  highly 
indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being 
accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  derived  the  prin 
cipal  advantage.  -  He  enjoyed,  at  least  before  his  ele- 
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vation,  an  acknowledged  character  of  virtue  and  abili 
ties;  but  his  austere  temper  insensibly  degenerated 
into  moroseness  and  cruelty,  and  the  imperfect  writers 
of  his  life  almost  hesitate  whether  they  shall  not  rank 
him  in  the  number  of  Roman  tyrants.  When  Carus 
assumed  the  purple,  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  his  two  sons  Carinus  and  Numerian  had  already 
attained  the  season  of  manhood. 

CHARACTER  OF  CARINUS  AND  NUMERIAN. 

The  intelligence  of  the  mysterious  fate  of  the  late 
emperor  was  soon  carried  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  the  provinces, 
congratulated  the  accession  of  the  sons  of  Carus. 
These  fortunate  youths  were  strangers,  however,  to 
that  conscious  superiority,  either  of  birth  or  of  merit, 
which  can  alone  render  the  possession  of  a  throne  easy, 
and  as  it  were-naturaL  Born  and  educated  in  a  pri 
vate  station,  the  election  of  their  father  raised  them  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  princes ;  and  his  death,  which 
happened  about  sixteen  months  afterwards,  left  them 
the  unexpected  legacy  of  a  vast  empire.  To  sustain 
with  temper  this  rapid  elevation,  an  uncommon  share 
of  virtue  and  prudence  was  requisite;  and  Carinus, 
the  elder  of  the  brothers,  was  more  than  commonly 
deficient  in  those  qualities.  In  the  Gallic  war,  he 
discovered  some  degree  of  personal  courage ;  but  from 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  luxury  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  abuse 
of  his  fortune.  He  was  soft,  yet  cruel;  devoted  to 
pleasure,  but  destitute  of  taste ;  and  though  exquisitely 
susceptible  of  vanity,  indifferent  to  the  public  esteem. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  successively  married 
and  divorced  nine  wives,  most  of  whom  he  left  preg- 
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nant;  and  notwithstanding  this  legal  inconstancy, 
found  time  to  indulge  such  a  variety  of  irregular  ap 
petites  as  brought  dishonour  on  himself  and  on  the 
noblest  houses  of  Rome.  He  beheld  with  inveterate 
hatred  all  those  who  might  remember  his  former  ob 
scurity,  or  censure  his  present  conduct.  He  banished, 
or  put  to  death,  the  friends  and  counsellors  whom  his 
father  had  placed  about  him,  to  guide  his  inexperi 
enced  youth  ;  and  he  persecuted  with  the  meanest  re 
venge  his  school-fellows  and  companions,  who  had  not 
sufficiently  respected  the  latent  majesty  of  the  em 
peror.  With  the  senators,  Carinus  affected  a  lofty 
and  regal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring,  that  he 
designed  to  distribute  their  estates  among  the  populace 
of  Rome.  From  the  dregs  of  that  populace,  he  selected 
his  favourites,  and  even  his  ministers.  The  palace, 
and  even  the  imperial  table,  was  filled  with  singers, 
dancers,  prostitutes,  and  all  the  various  retinue  of  vice 
and  folly.  One  of  his  door-keepers  he  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  city.  In  the  room  of  the  prae 
torian  prefect,  whom  he  put  to  death,  Carinus  sub 
stituted  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  looser  pleasures. 
Another  who  possessed  the  same,  or  even  a  more  in 
famous,  title  to  favour,  was  invested  with  the  consul 
ship.  A  confidential  secretary,  who  had  acquired  un 
common  skill  in  the  art  of  forgery,  delivered  the  in 
dolent  emperor,  with  his  own  consent,  from  the  irk 
some  duty  of  signing  his  name. 

*  *  »  *  * 

The  sons  of  Carus  never  saw  each  other  after  their 
father's  death.  The  arrangements  which  their  new 
situation  required  were  probably  deferred  till  the  re 
turn  of  the  younger  brother  to  Rome,  where  a  triumph 
was  decreed  to  the  young  emperors,  for  the  glorious 
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success  of  the  Persian  war.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  intended  to  divide  between  them  the  administra 
tion,  or  the  provinces  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  their  union  would  have  proved  of  any 
long  duration.  The  jealousy  of  power  must  have 
been  inflamed  by  the  opposition  of  characters.  In  the 
most  corrupt  of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy  to  live ; 
Numerian  deserved  to  reign  in  a  happier  period.  His 
affable  manners  and  gentle  virtues  secured  him,  as 
soon  as  they  became  known,  the  regard  and  affections 
of  the  public.  He  possessed  the  elegant  accomplish, 
ments  of  a  poet  and  orator,  which  dignify  as  well  as 
adorn  the  humblest  and  the  most  exahed  station. 
His  eloquence,  however  it  was  applauded  by  the  senate, 
was  formed  not  so  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero,  as 
on  that  of  the  modern  declaimers ;  but  in  an  age  very 
far  from  being  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  he  contended 
for  the  prize  with  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contem 
poraries,  and  still  remained  the  friend  of  his  rivals  ;  a 
circumstance  which  evinces  either  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  or  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 

But  the  talents  of  Numerian  were  rather  of  the 
contemplative,  than  of  the  active  kind.  When  his 
father's  elevation  reluctantly  forced  him  from  the 
shade  of  retirement,  neither  his  temper  nor  his  pur 
suits  had  qualified  him  for  the  command  of  armies. 
His  constitution  was  destroyed  by  the  hardships  of 
the  Persian  war ;  and  he  had  contracted  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  such  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  as  obliged 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  long  retreat,  to  confine  him 
self  to  the  solitude  and  darkness  of  a  tent  or  litter. 
The  administration  of  all  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  mili 
tary,  was  devolved  on  Arrius  Aper,  the  praetorian  pre 
fect  ;  who,  to  the  power  of  his  important  office,  added 
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the  honour  of  being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The 
imperial  pavilion  was  strictly  guarded  by  his  most 
trusty  adherents ;  and,  during  many  days,  Aper  de 
livered  to  the  army  the  supposed  mandates  of  their  in 
visible  sovereign. 

CHARACTER  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  appellation  of  great  has  been  often  bestowed, 
and  sometimes  deserved,  but  Charlemagne  is  the  only 
prince  in  whose  favour  the  title  has  been  indissolubly 
blended  with  the  name.  That  name,  with  the  addi 
tion  of  saint,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar ;  and 
the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the  praises 
of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened 
age.  His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  the 
barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which  he 
emerged :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  object  is 
likewise  enlarged  by  an  unequal  comparison  ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the 
nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert.  Without  injus 
tice  to  his  fame,  I  may  discover  some  blemishes  in  the 
sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  western 
empire.  Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not  the  most 
conspicuous ;  but  the  public  happiness  could  not  be 
materially  injured  by  his  nine  wives  or  concubines, 
the  various  indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient 
amours,  the  multitude  of  his  bastards,  whom  he  be 
stowed  on  the  church,  and  the  long  celibacy  and  licen 
tious  manners  of  his  daughters,  whom  the  father  was 
suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond  a  passion.  I  shall 
be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a  con 
queror  ;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribution,  the  sons  of 
his  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovingian  princes  of 
Aquitain,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons 
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who  were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would  have 
something  to  allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquished 
Saxons  was  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest ;  his 
laws  were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his  arms,  and  in 
the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is  subtracted 
from  bigotry  must  be  imputed  to  temper.  The  seden 
tary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 
and  body ;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less 
astonished  at  his  sudden  presence,  at  the  moment 
when  they  believed  him  at  the  most  distant  extremity 
of  the  empire ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor 
winter,  was  a  season  of  repose  ;  and  our  fancy  cannot 
easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  reign  with  the  geo 
graphy  of  his  expeditions.  But  this  activity  was  a 
national  rather  than  a  personal  virtue ;  the  vagrant 
life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase,  in  pilgrimage, 
in  military  adventures  ;  and  the  journeys  of  Charle 
magne  were  distinguished  only  by  a  more  numerous 
train  and  a  more  important  purpose.  His  military 
renown  must  be  tried  by  the  scrutiny  of  his  troops,  his 
enemies,  and  his  actions.  Alexander  conquered  with 
the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the  two  heroes  who  preceded 
Charlemagne,  bequeathed  him  their  name,  their  ex 
amples,  and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the 
head  of  his  veteran  and  superior  armies,  he  oppressed 
the  savage  or  degenerate  nations,  who  were  incapable 
of  confederating  for  their  common  safety :  nor  did  he 
ever  encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers,  in 
discipline,  or  in  arms.  The  science  of  war  has  been 
lost  and  revived  with  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  his  cam 
paigns  are  not  illustrated  by  any  siege  or  battle  of  sin 
gular  difficulty  and  success ;  and  he  might  behold,  with 
envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After 
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his  Spanish  expedition,  his  rear  guard  was  defeated  in 
the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  and  the  soldiers,  whose 
situation  was  irretrievable,  and  whose  valour  was  use 
less,  might  accuse,  with  their  last  breath,  the  want  of 
skill  or  caution  of  their  general.  I  touch  with  reve 
rence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded 
by  a  respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a  system, 
but  a  series  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the 
economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and 
even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  improve  the 
laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks ;  and  his  at 
tempts,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  are  deserving 
of  praise :  the  inevitable  evils  of  the  times  were  sus 
pended  or  mollified  by  his  government ;  but,  in  his 
institutions  I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  views 
and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and 
stability  of  his  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a  single 
man  ;  he  imitated  the  dangerous  practice  of  dividing 
his  kingdoms  among  his  sons ;  and,  after  his  numerous 
diets,  the  whole  constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  be 
tween  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  His 
esteem  for  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  clergy 
tempted  him  to  trust  that  aspiring  order  with  tem 
poral  dominion  and  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  his  son 
Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the 
bishops,  might  accuse,  in  some  measure,  the  impru 
dence  of  his  father.  His  laws  enforced  the  imposition 
of  tithes,  because  the  demons  had  proclaimed  in  the 
air,  that  the  default  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  last  scarcity.  The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne 
are  attested  by  the  foundation  of  schools,  the  intro 
duction  of  arts,  the  works  which  were  published  in 
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his  name,  and  his  familiar  connexion  with  the  sub 
jects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court,  to 
educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies 
were  tardy,  laborious,  and  imperfect ;  if  he  spoke 
Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the  rudi 
ments  of  knowledge  from  conversation,  rather  than 
from  books;  and,  in  his  mature  age,  the  emperor 
strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which  every 
peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy.  The  grammar  and 
logic,  the  music  and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were 
only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition  ;  but 
the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend 
to  its  improvement,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning 
reflects  the  purest  and  most  pleasing  lustre  on  the 
character  of  Charlemagne.  The  dignity  of  his  person, 
the  length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms,  the 
vigour  of  his  government,  and  the  reverence  of  distant 
nations,  distinguish  him  from  the  royal  crowd ;  and 
Europe  dates  a  new  era  from  his  restoration  of  the 
western  empire. 

CHIVALRY. 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the 
crusades,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the 
Spaniards,  the  Normans,  and  the  French,  which  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  service 
of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  plebeians;  the 
cavalry  formed  the  strength  of  the  armies ;  and  the 
honourable  name  of  miles,  or  soldier,  was  confined  to 
the  gentlemen  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  in 
vested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes 
and  counts  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
divided  the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons  :  the 
barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or  be- 
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nefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military  tenants, 
the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the 
noble  and  equestrian  order,  which  disdained  to  conceive 
the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved 
by  pure  and  equal  alliances;  their  sons  alone  who 
could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancestry,  with- 
out  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was 
sometimes  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  single  knight 
could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  character 
which  he  received;  and  the  warlike  sovereigns  of 
Europe  derived  more  glory  from  this  personal  dis 
tinction  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This 
ceremony,  of  which  some  traces  may  be  found  in 
Tacitus  and  the  woods  of  Germany,  was  in  its  origin 
simple  and  profane :  the  candidate,  after  some  pre 
vious  trial,  was  invested  with  the  sword  and  spurs, 
and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touched  with  a  slight 
blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was 
lawful  for  him  to  endure.  But  superstition  mingled 
in  every  public  and  private  action  of  life:  in  the  holy 
wars  it  sanctified  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  the  order 
of  chivalry  was  assimilated  in  its  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood.  The  bath  and  white 
garment  of  the  novice  were  an  indecent  copy  of  the  rege 
neration  of  baptism  :  his  sword,  which  he  offered  on 
the  altar,  was  blessed  by  the  ministers  of  religion ;  his 
solemn  reception  was  preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils  :  and 
he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St. 
George,  and  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  He  swore 
to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  edu 
cation,  example,  and  the  public  opinion,  were  the  in- 
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violable  guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of 
God  and  the  ladies  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant 
names),  he  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth ;  to 
maintain  the  right ;  to  protect  the  distressed ;  to 
practise  courtesy,  a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients ; 
to  pursue  the  infidels  ;  to  despise  the  allurements  of 
ease  and  safety ;  and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous 
adventure  the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of 
the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  disdain 
the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  and  to  esteem  himself 
the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries,  and 
proudly  to  neglect  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  mili 
tary  discipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution 
to  refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some 
principles  of  faith,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly 
felt,  and  have  been  often  observed.  The  asperity  of 
national  prejudice  was  softened,  and  the  community 
of  religion  and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour  and  gene, 
rous  emulation  over  the  face  of  Christendom.  Abroad 
in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exer 
cise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually 
associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic 
tournament  to  the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity. 
Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium 
the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of 
the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of  chaste  and 
high-born  beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  conqueror 
received  the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The 
skill  and  strength  that  were  exerted  in  wrestling  and 
boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were 
invented  in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the 
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East  and  West,  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  busi 
ness  of  the  field.  The  single  combats,  the  general 
skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass,  or  castle,  were  re 
hearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and  the  contest,  both  in 
real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the  superior 
management  of  the  horse  and  lance.  The  lance  was 
the  proper  and  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight:  his 
horse  was  of  a  large  and  heavy  breed ;  but  this  charger, 
till  he  was  roused  by  the  approaching  danger,  was 
usually  led  by  an  attendant,  and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad 
or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy  pace.  His  helmet  and 
sword,  his  greaves  and  buckler,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous  to  describe ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  the  armour  was  less  ponderous 
than  in  later  times;  and  that  instead  of  a  massy 
cuirass,  his  breast  was  defended  by  an  hauberk,  or 
coat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lances  were  fixed  in 
the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spurred  their  horses 
against  the  foe ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the  direct  and 
impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was 
attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of 
equal  birth  and  similar  hopes :  he  was  followed  by  his 
archers  and  men  at  arms,  and  four  or  five  or  six  soldiers 
were  computed  as  the  furniture  of  a  complete  lance. 
In  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  or 
the  holy  land,  the  duties  of  the  feudal  tenure  no  longer 
subsisted ;  the  voluntary  service  of  the  knights  and 
their  followers  was  either  prompted  by  zeal  or  attach 
ment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises ;  and 
the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the 
power,  the  wealth,  and  the  fame,  of  each  independent 
chieftain.  They  were  distinguished  by  his  banner, 
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his  armorial  coat,  and  his  cry  of  war ;  and  the  most 
ancient  families  of  Europe  must  seek  in  these  achieve 
ments  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility. 

COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY. 

The  first  law  of  comedy  must  relate  to  the  choice  of 
characters.  They  must  be  mixed  ones.  Human  nature 
never  deals  in  manners  perfectly  good  or  completely 
bad  ;  but  the  poet  is  not  confined  to  those  characters 
only  which  excite  contempt  and  ridicule  ;  virtuous, 
amiable  persons,  who  inspire  us  with  sentiments  of 
love  and  approbation,  may  be  properly  introduced, 
since  all  probable  domestic  manners  lie  within  the 
province  of  comedy.  These  characters  will  not  indeed 
occur  so  often  as  those  of  another  kind,  not  only  be 
cause  they  are  less  frequent  in  real  life,  but  because 
they  admit  of  less  variety.  For  reason  and  virtue 
pursue  a  steady  uniform  course,  while  the  extravagant 
wanderings  of  vice  and  folly  are  infinite :  however, 
when  properly  brought  upon  the  stage,  they  will  occa 
sion  more  pleasing  sensations  there  than  in  society ; 
whereas  the  ridicule  of  a  scenical  character  is  much 
weaker  than  that  of  a  real  one  :  perhaps  our  malignity 
may  furnish  a  reason  for  this  difference.  2dly,  An 
other  rule  of  comedy  relates  to  the  management  of 
characters ;  they  are  to  be  displayed  in  a  natural 
manner,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  personages  are 
to  give  their  own  characters  ;  but  that  by  undesigned 
actions  or  expressions,  by  which  they  lay  themselves 
open  without  knowing  it.  Nor  is  that  character  always 
to  appear,  since  it  cannot  always  exist,  but  as  the 
ruling  passion  is  modified  by  others,  or  called  forth  by 
circumstances.  A  contrary  method,  though  too  com 
mon,  is  turning  a  man  into  a  single  passion  ;  a  man 
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such  as  nature  never  made,  since  those  who  are  the 
most  under  the  dominion  of  a  ruling  passion,  act  and 
talk,  upon  many  occasions,  like  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Actions  are  the  province  of  tragedy,  and  manners  that 
of  comedy;  this  forms  their  distinctive  evidence. 
However,  they  cannot  avoid  running  a  good  deal  into 
each  other.  Without  manners  no  action  can  be  carried 
on,  since  we  act  according  to  our  passions ;  nor  could 
it  effect  as  much,  since  our  terror,  or  our  pity,  depends 
chiefly  upon  our  love  and  hatred.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  could  manners  be  represented  without  a  probable 
series  of  events,  contrived  to  call  them  forth  in  a  na 
tural  manner  ?  We  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  in 
tragedy  the  action  is  the  principal,  manners  an  ac 
cessory  circumstance.  In  comedy,  manners  are  the 
principal,  action  the  accessory  circumstance.  In 
both  the  poet  must  take  care  that  the  end  be 
not  lost  in  the  means.  For  this  reason  the  com 
plicated  plots  of  the  Spanish  writers  have  been 
justly  laid  aside,  as  contrary  to  the  true  genius  of 
comedy.  It  may  be  worthy  of  some  notice,  in  speak 
ing  of  characters,  that  the  most  natural  ones  are 
comic  ;  many  highly  so,  are  unfit  for  tragedy.  Tra 
gedy  requires  characters  good  or  bad,  but  of  a  power 
and  energy  equal  to  the  greatest  effects ;  but  many 
passions  (the  passions  of  weak  minds),  such  as  vanity, 
can  never  with  truth  be  raised  to  that  dramatic  im 
portance  ;  the  actions  produced  by  such  passions  will 
be  always,  like  themselves,  puny  and  insignificant ; 
but  the  energy  of  the  strongest  passions  may  be 
softened  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  common  life. 
Cruelty  and  ill-nature  may  disturb  either  a  family  or 
a  nation  ;  besides  there  are  other  passions,  the  power 
of  which,  though  great,  is  vilified  by  their  object. 
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The  various  species  of  avarice  have  produced  the  most 
tragic  events ;  but  the  love  of  money  is  of  so  vile  and 
groveling  a  nature,  that  it  would  degrade  the  most 
pathetic  tragedy  that  turned  upon  it. 

THE  COMMON  LAW. 

Mr.  Blackstone  speaks  with  uncommon  respect  of 
the  old  common  law,  which  the  generality  of  lawyers 
highly  prefer  to  the  statute  law.  He  will  find  it, 
however,  difficult  to  persuade  an  impartial  reader  that 
old  customs  (begun  in  barbarous  ages,  and  since  con 
tinued  from  a  blind  reverence  to  antiquity)  deserve 
more  respect  than  the  positive  decrees  of  the  legislative 
power.  I  can  indeed  suspect  that  a  general  rule  which 
is  gathered  only  from  a  rude  and  prodigious  mass  of 
particular  examples  and  opinions  will  easily  acquire 
a  prolixity  and  an  uncertainty,  which  will  at  last 
render  the  priests  of  Themis  the  sole  interpreters  of  her 
oracles. 

CHARACTER  OF  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 

The  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat 
of  empire,  and  introduced  such  important  changes  into 
the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  his  country,  has 
fixed  the  attention,  and  divided  the  opinions,  of  man- 
kind.  By  the  grateful  zeal  of  the  Christians,  the  de 
liverer  of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with  every  at 
tribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ;  while  the  dis 
content  of  the  vanquished  party  has  compared  Con- 
stantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those  tyrants,  who, 
by  their  vice  and  weakness,  dishonoured  the  imperial 
purple.  The  same  passions  have  in  some  degree  been 
perpetuated  to  succeeding  generations,  and  the  cha- 
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racter  of  Constantine  is  considered,  even  in  the  present 
age,  as  an  object  either  of  satire  or  of  panegyric.  By 
the  impartial  union  of  those  defects  which  are  con 
fessed  by  the  warmest  admirers,  and  of  those  virtues 
which  are  acknowledged  by  his  most  implacable  ene 
mies,  we  might  hope  to  delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  which  the  truth  and  candour  of 
history  should  adopt  without  a  blush.  But  it  would 
soon  appear  that  the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such  dis 
cordant  colours,  and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent 
qualities,  must  produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather  than 
human,  unless  it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  distinct 
light,  by  a  careful  separation  of  the  different  periods 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

The  person,  as  well  as  the  mind,  of  Constantine  had 
been  enriched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  endowments. 
His  stature  was  lofty,  his  countenance  majestic,  his 
deportment  graceful ;  his  strength  and  activity  were 
displayed  in  every  manly  exercise,  and  from  his 
earliest  youth,  to  a  very  advanced  season  of  life,  he  pre 
served  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a  strict  ad 
herence  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity  and  tem 
perance.  He  delighted  in  the  social  intercourse  of 
familiar  conversation ;  and  though  he  might  sometimes 
indulge  his  disposition  to  raillery  with  less  reserve 
than  was  required  by  the  severe  dignity  of  his  station, 
the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his  manners  gained  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  him.  The  sincerity  of 
his  friendship  has  been  suspected ;  yet  he  showed  on 
some  occasions  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  a  warm 
and  lasting  attachment.  The  disadvantage  of  an  illi 
terate  education  had  not  prevented  him  from  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  learning ;  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  derived  some  encouragement  from  themu- 
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nificent  protection  of  Constantine.  In  the  despatch 
of  business,  his  diligence  was  indefatigable ;  and  the 
active  powers  of  his  mind  were  almost  continually  ex 
ercised  in  reading,  writing,  or  meditating,  in  giving 
audience  to  ambassadors,  and  in  examining  the  com 
plaints  of  his  subjects.  Even  those  who  censured  the 
propriety  of  his  measures  were  compelled  to  acknow 
ledge,  that  he  possessed  magnanimity  to  conceive,  and 
patience  to  execute,  the  most  arduous  designs,  without 
being  checked  either  by  the  prejudices  of  education, 
or  by  the  clamours  of  the  multitude.  In  the  field,  he 
infused  his  own  intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops,  whom 
he  conducted  with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  ge 
neral  ;  and  to  his  abilitie?,  rather  than  to  his  fortune, 
we  may  ascribe  the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained 
over  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic. 
He' loved  glory,  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as  the  motive, 
of  his  labours.  The  boundless  ambition,  which,  from 
the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at  York,  ap 
pears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may  be  jus 
tified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situation,  by  the 
character  of  his  rivals,  by  the  consciousness  of  su 
perior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect  that  his  success 
would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  the 
distracted  empire.  In  the  civil  wars  against  Maxentius 
andLicinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  the  inclinations 
of  the  people,  who  compared  the  unassembled  vices 
of  those  tyrants  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice 
which  seemed  to  direct  the  general  tenor  of  the  admi 
nistration  of  Constantiue. 

Had  Constantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber, 
or  even  in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the  cha. 
racter  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  might  have 
transmitted  to  posterity.  But  the  conclusion  of  his 
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reign  (according  to  the  moderate,  and,  indeed,  tender 
sentence  of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degraded  him 
from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  among  the  most 
deserving  of  the  Roman  princes.  In  the  life  of 
Augustus,  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  republic  con- 
verted,  almost  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the 
father  of  his  country  and  human  kind.  In  that  of 
Constantine  we  may  contemplate  a  hero,  who  had  so 
long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love,  and  his  enemies 
with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dissolute 
monarch,  corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  raised  by  con- 
quest  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation.  The 
general  peace  which  he  maintained  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  a  period  of  apparent 
splendour  rather  than  of  real  prosperity,  and  the  old 
age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the  opposite  yet 
reconcileable  vices  of  rapaciousness  and  prodigality. 
The  accumulated  treasures  found  in  the  palaces  of 
Maxentius  and  Licinius  were  lavishly  consumed; 
the  various  innovations  introduced  by  the  conqueror 
were  attended  with  an  increasing  expense ;  the  cost 
of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and  his  festivals,  required 
an  immediate  and  plentiful  supply;  and  the  op. 
pression  of  the  people  was  the  only  fund  which 
could  support  the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign. 
His  unworthy  favourites,  enriched  by  the  boundless 
liberality  of  their  master,  usurped  with  impunity  the 
privilege  of  rapine  and  corruption.  A  secret  but  uni 
versal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration;  and  the  emperor  himself,  though  he 
still  retained  the  obedience,  gradually  lost  the  esteem, 
of  his  subjects.  The  dress  and  manners  which,  to 
wards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chose  to  affect,  served 
only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The 
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Asiatic  pomp,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  pride 
of  Diocletian,  assumed  an  air  of  softness  and  effemi 
nacy  in  the  person  of  Constantine.  He  is  represented 
with  false  hair  of  various  colours,  laboriously  arranged 
by  the  skilful  artists  of  the  times ;  a  diadem  of  a  new 
and  more  expensive  fashion;  a  profusion  of  gems  and 
pearls,  of  collars  and  bracelets;  and  a  variegated 
flowing  robe  of  silk,  most  curiously  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gold.  In  such  apparel,  scarcely  to  be  ex 
cused  by  the  youth  and  folly  of  Elagabalus,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  an  aged  monarch, 
and  the  simplicity  of  3  Roman  veteran.  A  mind  thus 
relaxed  by  prosperity  and  indulgence  was  incapable 
of  rising  to  that  magnanimity  which  disdains  sus 
picion,  and  dares  to  forgive.  The  deaths  of  Maxi- 
mian  and  Licinius  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the 
maxims  of  policy,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools 
of  tyrants;  but  an  impartial  narrative  of  the  exe 
cutions,  or  rather  murders,  which  sullied  the  de 
clining  age  of  Constantine,  will  suggest  to  our  most 
candid  thoughts  the  idea  of  a  prince,  who  would  sa 
crifice  without  reluctance  the  laws  of  justice,  and  the 
feelings  of  nature,  to  the  dictates  either  of  his  passions 
or  of  his  interest. 

CHARACTER  OF   DIOCLETIAN   AND   MAXIMIAN. 

As  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  illustrious  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  so  was  his  birth  more 
abject  and  obscure.  The  strong  claims  of  merit  and 
of  violence  had  frequently  superseded  the  ideal  pre 
rogatives  of  nobility;  but  a  distinct  line  of  separation 
was  hitherto  preserved  between  the  free  and  the  servile 
part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Diocletian  had  been 
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slaves  in  the  house  of  Anulinus,  a  Roman  senator ; 
nor  was  he  himself  distinguished  by  any  other  name 
than  that  which  he  derived  from  a  small  town  in  Dal- 
matia,  from  which  his  mother  deduced  her  origin. 
It  is  however  probable,  that  his  father  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  family,  and  that  he  soon  acquired  an 
office  of  scribe,  which  was  commonly  exercised  by 
persons   of  his   condition.      Favourable  oracles,   or 
rather  the  consciousness  of  superior  merit,  prompted 
his  aspiring  son  to  pursue  the  profession  of  arms  and 
the  hopes   of  fortune;   and  it  would  be  extremely 
curious  to  observe  the  gradation  of  arts  and  accidents 
which  enabled  him  in  the  end  to  fulfil  those  oracles, 
and  to  display  that  merit  to  the  world.     Diocletian 
was  successively  promoted    to    the    government  of 
Algesia,  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  and  the  im 
portant  command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace.     He 
distinguished  his  abilities  in  the  Persian  war;  and 
after  the  death  of  Numerian,  the  slave,  by  the  con 
fession  and  judgment  of  his  rivals,  was  declared  the . 
most  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne.     The  malice  of 
religious  zeal,   whilst  it  arraigns  the  savage  fierce 
ness  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  has  affected  to  cast 
suspicions  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  us  of 
the  cowardice  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  acquired 
and  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  legions,  as  well  as  the 
favour  of  so  many  warlike  princes.     Yet  even  ca 
lumny  is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and  to  attack 
the  most  vulnerable  part.     The  valour  of  Diocletian 
was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty,  or  to  the 
occasion ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  possessed  the 
daring  and  generous  spirit  of  a  hero,    who   courts 
danger  and  fame,  disdains  artifice,  and  boldly  chal, 
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lenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His  abilities  were 
useful  rather  than  splendid ;  a  vigorous  mind,  im 
proved  by  the  experience  and  study  of  mankind  ; 
dexterity  and  application  in  business;  a  judicious 
mixture  of  liberality  and  economy ;  of  mildness  and 
rigour  ;  profound  dissimulation  under  the  disguise  of 
military  frankness ;  steadiness  to  pursue  his  ends ; 
flexibility  to  vary  his  means;  and,  above  all,  the 
great  art  of  submitting  his  own  passions,  as  well  as 
those  of  others,  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition,  and  of 
colouring  his  ambition  with  the  most  specious  pretence 
of  justice  and  public  utility.  Like  Augustus,  Dio 
cletian  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.  Like  the  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  statesman  rather  than  as  a  warrior ; 
nor  did  either  of  these  princes  employ  force  whenever 
their  purpose  could  be  effected  by  policy. 

The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  remarkable  for  its 
singular  mildness.  A  people  accustomed  to  applaud 
the  clemency  of  the*  conqueror,  if  the  usual  punish 
ments  of  death,  exile,  and  confiscation,  were  inflicted 
with  any  degree  of  temper  and  equity,  beheld,  with 
the  most  pleasing  astonishment,  a  civil  war,  the  flames 
of  which  were  extinguished  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Diocletian  received  into  his  confidence  Aristobulus, 
the  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Carus,  re 
spected  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignities,  of 
his  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  respec 
tive  stations  the  greater  number  of  the  servants  of 
Carinus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  motives  of  pru 
dence  might  assist  the  humanity  of  the  artful  Dalma 
tian  :  of  these  servants,  many  had  purchased  his 
favour  by  secret  treachery;  in  others,  he  esteemed 
their  grateful  fidelity  to  an  unfortunate  master.  The 
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discerning  judgment  of  Aurelian,  of  Probus,  and  of 
Carus,  had  filled  the  several  departments  of  the  state 
and  army  with  officers  of  approved  merit,  whose  re 
moval  would  have  injured  the  public  service,  without 
promoting  the  interest  of  the  successor.  Such  a  con 
duct,  however,  displayed  to  the  Roman  world,  the 
fairest  prospect  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  emperor 
affected  to  confirm  this  favourable  prepossession,  by 
declaring,  that,  among  all  the  virtues  of  his  prede 
cessors,  he  was  the  most  ambitious  of  imitating  the 
humane  philosophy  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

Maximian  was  born  a  peasant,  and,  like  Aurelian, 
in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of  letters,  care 
less  of  laws,  the  rusticity  of  his  appearance  and  man 
ners  still  betrayed  in  the  most  elevated  fortune  the 
meanness  of  his  extraction.  War  was  the  only  art 
which  he  professed.  In  a  long  course  of  service  he 
had  distinguished  himself  on  every  frontier  of  the 
empire ;  and  though  his  military  talents  were  formed 
to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though  perhaps  he 
never  attained  the  skill  of  a  consummate  general,  he 
was  capable  by  his  valour,  constancy,  and  experience, 
of  executing  the  most  arduous  undertakings.  Nor 
were  the  vices  of  Maximian  less  useful  to  his  bene 
factor.  Insensible  to  pity,  and  fearless  of  conse 
quences,  he  was  the  ready  instrument  of  every  act  of 
cruelty  which  the  policy  of  that  artful  prince  might  at 
once  suggest  and  disclaim.  As  soon  as  a  bloody 
sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  prudence  or  to  revenge, 
Diocletian,  by  his  seasonable  intercession,  saved  the 
remaining  few  whom  he  had  never  designed  to  punish, 
gently  censured  the  severity  of  his  stern  colleague, 
and  enjoyed  the  comparison  of  a  golden  and  an  iron 
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age,  which  was  universally  applied  to  their  opposite 
maxims  of  government  Notwithstanding  the  dif 
ference  of  their  characters,  the  two  emperors  main- 
tained,  on  the  throne,  that  friendship  which  they  had 
contracted  in  a  private  station.  The  haughty,  tur 
bulent  spirit  of  Maximian,  so  fatal  afterwards  to  him 
self  and  to  the  public  peace,  was  accustomed  to  respect 
the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and  confessed  the  ascendant 
of  reason  over  brutal  violence.  From  a  motive  either 
of  pride  or  superstition,  the  two  emperors  assumed 
the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius,  the  other  of  Herculius. 
Whilst  the  motion  of  the  world  (such  was  the  lan 
guage  of  their  venal  orators)  was  maintained  by  the 
all-seeing  wisdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invincible  arm  of 
Hercules  purged  the  earth  from  monsters  and  tyrants. 

THE  ABDICATION  OF  DIOCLETIAN. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  a  very  cold  and 
rainy  winter,  Diocletian  left  Italy  soon  after  the  cere 
mony  of  his  triumph,  and  began  his  progress  towards 
the  East  round  the  circuit  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
From  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey,  he  soon  contracted  a  slow  illness ;  and 
though  he  made  easy  marches,  and  was  generally 
carried  in  a  close  litter,  his  disorder,  before  he  arrived 
at  Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of  the  summer,  was 
become  very  serious  and  alarming.  During  the 
whole  winter  he  was  confined  to  his  palace ;  his 
danger  inspired  a  general  and  unaffected  concern  ;  but 
the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various  alterations 
in  his  health,  from  the  joy  or  consternation  which 
they  discovered  in  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of 
his  attendants.  The  rumour  of  his  death  was  for 
some  time  universally  believed,  and  it  was  supposed 
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to  be  concealed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  troubles 
that  might  have  happened  during  the  absence  of  the 
Ceesar  Galerius.  At  length,  however,  on  the  first  of 
March,  Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in  public,  but 
so  pale  and  emaciated,  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  recognised  by  those  to  whom  his  person  was  the 
most  familiar.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
painful  struggle,  which  he  had  sustained  during  more 
than  a  year,  between  the  care  of  his  health  and  that  of 
his  dignity :  the  former  required  indulgence  and 
relaxation  ;  the  latter  compelled  him  to  direct,  from 
the  bed  of  sickness,  the  administration  of  a  great 
empire.  He  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  honourable  repose,  to  place  his  glory  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquish  the  theatre  of 
the  world  to  his  younger  and  more  active  associates. 

The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed  in 
a  spacious  plain,  about  three  miles  from  Nicomedia. 
The  emperor  ascended  a  lofty  throne,  and  in  a  speech, 
full  of  reason  and  dignity,  declared  his  intention,  both 
to  the  people  and  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  assembled 
on  this  extraordinary  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  had 
divested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew  from  the 
gazing  multitude ;  and  traversing  the  city  in  a  covered 
chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  favourite  re- 
tirement  which  he  had  chosen  in  his  native  country  of 
Dalmatia.  On  the  same  day,  which  was  the  first  of 
May,  Maximian,  as  it  had  been  previously  concerted, 
made  his  resignation  of  the  imperial  dignity  at  Milan. 
Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  triumph,  Dio 
cletian  had  meditated  his  design  of  abdicating  the  go 
vernment.  As  he  wished  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
Maximian,  he  exacted  from  him,  either  a  general 
assurance  that  he  would  submit  his  actions  to  the 
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authority  of  his  benefactor,  or  a  particular  promise 
that  he  would  descend  from  the  throne,  whenever  he 
should  receive  the  advice  and  the  example.  This 
engagement,  though  it  was  confirmed  by  the  so 
lemnity  of  an  oath  before  the  altar  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  would  have  proved  a  feeble  restraint  on  the 
fierce  temper  of  Maximian,  whose  passion  was  the 
love  of  power,  and  who  neither  desired  present  tran 
quillity  nor  future  reputation.  But  he  yielded,  how 
ever  reluctantly,  to  the  ascendant  which  his  wiser 
colleague  had  acquired  over  him,  and  retired  imme 
diately  after  his  abdication  to  a  villa  in  Lucania, 
where  it  was  almost  impossible  that  such  an  impatient 
spirit  could  find  any  lasting  tranquillity. 

Diocletian,  who  from  a  servile  origin  had  raised 
himself  to  the  throne,  passed  the  nine  last  years  of 
his  life  in  a  private  condition.  Reason  had  dictated, 
and  content  seems  to  have  accompanied,  his  retreat, 
in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  respect  of 
those  princes  to  whom  he  had  resigned  the  possession 
of  the  world.  It  is  seldom  that  minds,  long  exer 
cised  in  business,  have  formed  any  habits  of  con 
versing  with  themselves,  and  in  the  loss  of  power 
they  principally  regret  the  want  of  occupation.  The 
amusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion,  which  afford 
so  many  resources  in  solitude,  were  incapable  of  fixing 
the  attention  of  Diocletian ;  but  he  had  preserved,  or 
at  least  he  soon  recovered,  a  taste  for  the  most  inno 
cent  as  well  as  natural  pleasures ;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  sufficiently  employed  in  building,  plant 
ing,  and  gardening.  His  answer  to  Maximian  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  He  was  solicited  by  that 
restless  old  man  to  resume  the  reins  of  government 
and  the  imperial  purple.  He  rejected  the  temptation 
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with  a  smile  of  pity,  calmly  observing,  that  if  he 
could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages  which  he  had 
planted  with  his  own  hand  at  Salona,  he  should  no 
longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happi 
ness  for  the  pursuit  of  power.     In  his  conversations 
with  his  friends,  he  frequently  acknowledged,  that  of 
all  arts,  the  most  difficult  was  the  art  of  reigning ; 
and  he  expressed  himself  on  that  favourite  topic  with 
a  degree  of  warmth  which  could  be  the  result  only  of 
experience.      "How  often,"  was  he  accustomed  to 
say,  "  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five  ministers  to 
combine  together  to  deceive  their  sovereign  !  Secluded 
from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  truth  is 
concealed  from  his  knowledge ;  he  can  see  only  with 
their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but  their  misrepresenta 
tions.     He  confers   the  most  important  offices  upon 
vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the  most  virtuous 
and  deserving  among  his  subjects.    By  such  infamous 
arts,"  added  Diocletian,  "  the  best  and  wisest  princes 
are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of  their  courtiers." 
A  just  estimate  of    greatness  and  the  assurance  of 
immortal  fame  improve  our  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
retirement ;   but  the  Roman  emperor  had  filled  too 
important  a  character  in  the  world  to  enjoy  without 
alloy  the  comforts  and  security  of  a  private  condition. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  remain  ignorant  of 
the   troubles   which    afflicted   the  empire  after  his 
abdication.     It  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  in 
different  to   their  consequences.     Fear,  sorrow,  and 
discontent,  sometimes  pursued  him  into  the  solitude 
of  Salona.    His  tenderness,  or  at  least  his  pride,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  and  the  last  moments  of  Diocletian  were 
embittered  by  some  affronts,  which    Licinius   and 
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Constantino  might  have  spared  the  father  of  so  many 
emperors,  and  the  first  author  of  their  own  fortune. 
A  report,  though  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  has 
reached  our  times,  that  he  prudently  withdrew  himself 
from  their  power  by  a  voluntary  death. 

CHARACTER  OF  ERASMUS. 

If  we  consider  the  character  of  Erasmus,  we  shall 
be  immediately  struck  with  his  extensive  erudition  ; 
and  that,  heightened  by  two  circumstances. 

First,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  fixed  six  months 
in  a  place  (excepting  at  Basil) ;  that  to  this  wander 
ing  life,  which  deprived  him  both  of  books  and 
leisure,  must  be  added  a  continued  bad  state  of 
health,  and  the  constant  avocation  of  a  vast  corre 
spondence.  Secondly,  that  his  learning  was  all  real, 
and  founded  on  the  accurate  perusal  of  the  ancient 
authors.  The  numerous  editions  he  published  suf 
ficiently  evince  it ;  and  besides,  those  convenient 
compilations  of  all  sorts,  where  a  modern  author  can 
learn  to  be  a  profound  scholar  at  a  very  small  ex 
pense,  did  not  then  exist ;  every  thing  was  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  originals  themselves.  But  besides 
this  learning,  which  was  common  to  many,  Erasmus 
possessed  a  genius,  without  which  no  writer  will  ever 
descend  to  posterity ;  a  genius  which  could  see 
through  the  vain  subtleties  of  the  schools,  revive  the 
laws  of  criticism,  treat  every  subject  with  eloquence 
and  delicacy :  sometimes  emulate  the  ancients,  often 
imitate  them,  and  never  copy  them.  As  to  his 
morals,  they  had  the  poor  merit  of  being  regular.  In 
the  nobler  part  of  his  character  I  find  him  very  de 
ficient.  A  parasite  of  all  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
he  was  neither  ashamed  to  magnify  their  characters 
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by  the  lowest  adulation,  nor  to  debase  his  own  by  most 
impudent  solicitations,  to  obtain  presents  which  very 
often  he  did  not  want.  The  adventure  of  Eppen- 
dorf  is  another  proof  how  much  dearer  his  money  was 
to  him  than  his  character.  Notwithstanding  these 
faults,  never  man  enjoyed  a  greater  personal  consi 
deration.  All  the  scholars  and  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  looked  upon  him  as  an  oracle.  Even  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  agreed  in  this.  If 
we  inquire  why  this  happened  to  him  rather  than  to 
some  other  great  men,  of  a  merit  equal  and  perhaps 
superior  to  Erasmus,  we  must  say  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  time  when  he  lived  ;  when  the  world  awakening 
from  a  sleep  of  a  thousand  years,  all  orders  of  men 
applied  themselves  to  letters  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  produced  in  them  the  highest  esteem  and  ve 
neration  for  one  of  their  principal  restorers.  Besides, 
as  the  general  attention,  from  piety,  from  curiosity, 
from  vanity,  and  from  interest,  was  directed  towards 
the  religious  disputes,  a  great  divine  was  the  fashion 
able  character,  and  all  parties  endeavoured  to  attract 
or  to  deserve  him.  But  to  which  of  those  parties 
did  Erasmus  adhere?  His  writings,  and  even  his 
conduct,  were  often  equivocal.  The  catholics  claim 
him,  though  they  acknowledge  that  he  was  often  in 
discreet.  Le  Clerc  challenges  him  for  the  protestants, 
though  he  blames  him  for  not  professing  what  he 
knew  to  have  been  the  truth ;  and  attributes  his  re 
serve  solely  to  timidity  and  self-interest  Erasmus 
has  certainly  exposed  all  the  grosser  superstitions  of 
the  Romish  worship  to  the  ridicule  of  the  public ; 
and  had  his  free  opinion  been  taken,  I  believe  he  was 
a  protestant  upon  most  of  the  contested  points.  But 
many  other  motives  might  restrain  him  from  a  de- 
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claration.  He  was  always  persuaded  that  any  specula 
tive  truths  were  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
practical  virtue  and  public  peace.  Besides,  many 
considerations  might  make  him  balance  as  to  those 
truths :  prejudices  of  education,  the  authority  of  the 
fathers,  and  a  natural  inclination  to  scepticism.  Add 
to  this,  that  really  disapproving  many  things  in  the 
protestant  communion,  though  more  in  the  Romish, 
by  remaining  in  the  loose  situation  of  a  man  who 
was  unwilling  to  quit  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he 
could  blame  many  things  in  it  with  freedom ;  whereas, 
had  he  deserted  it,  he  must  either  have  set  up  a 
standard  himself,  or  else  have  enlisted  blindly  under 
that  of  Luther  or  CEcolampadius.  It  is  surprising  that 
Erasmus,  who  could  see  through  much  more  plausible 
fables,  believed  firmly  in  witchcraft. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  EMPRESS  EUDOCIA. 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  exalted 
from  a  private  condition  to  the  imperial  throne, 
might  be  deemed  an  incredible  romance,  if  such  a 
romance  had  not  been  verified  in  the  marriage  of 
Theodosius.  The  celebrated  Athenais  was  educated 
by  her  father  Leontius  in  the  religion  and  sciences  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  so  advantageous  was  the  opinion 
which  the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  he  divided  his  patrimony  be 
tween  his  two  sons,  bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a 
small  legacy  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  in  the 
lively  confidence  that  her  beauty  and  merit  would  be 
a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice  of  her 
brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at 
Constantinople;  and  with  some  hopes,  either  of 
justice  or  favour,  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Pul- 
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cheria.  That  sagacious  princess  listened  to  her  elo 
quent  complaint ;  and  secretly  destined  the  daughter 
of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the  future  wife  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  now  attained  the  twen 
tieth  year  of  his  age.  She  easily  excited  the  curiosity 
of  her  brother  by  an  interesting  picture  of  the  charms 
of  Athenais ;  large  eyes,  a  well-proportioned  nose,  a 
fair  complexion,  golden  locks,  a  slender  person,  a 
graceful  demeanour,  an  understanding  improved  by 
study,  and  a  virtue  tried  by  distress.  Theodosius, 
concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  apartment  of  his 
sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Athenian  virgin : 
the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and 
honourable  love ;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  cele 
brated  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.  Athenais,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  paganism,  received  at  her  bap 
tism  the  Christian  name  of  Eudocia ;  but  the  cautious 
Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of  Augusta  till  tlie  wife 
of  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruitfulness  by  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen  years  after 
wards,  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  brothers  of 
Eudocia  obeyed  with  some  anxiety  her  imperial 
summons ;  but  as  she  could  easily  forgive  their  for 
tunate  unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tenderness,  or 
perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to 
the  rank  of  consuls  and  prefects.  In  the  luxury  of 
the  palace,  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenious  arts 
which  had  contributed  to  her  greatness,  and  wisely 
dedicated  her  talents  to  the  honour  of  religion  aad  of 
her  husband.  Eudocia  composed  a  poetical  para 
phrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zachariah ;  a 
cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer,  applied  to  the  life  and 
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miracles  of  Christ,  the  legend  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  a 
panegyric  on  the  Persian  victories  of  Theodosius  : 
and  her  writings,  which  were  applauded  by  a  servile 
and  superstitious  age,  have  not  been  disdained  by  the 
candour  of  impartial  criticism.  The  fondness  of  the 
emperor  was  not  abated  by  time  and  possession  ;  and 
Eudocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  was  per 
mitted  to  discharge  her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Her  ostentatious  progress 
through  the  East  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christian  humility :  she  pronounced,  from  a 
throne  of  gold  and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to  the 
senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her  royal  intention  of  en 
larging  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestowed  a  donation  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restore  the  public 
baths,  and  accepted  the  statues,  which  were  decreed 
by  the  gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land,  her 
alms  and  pious  foundations  exceeded  the  munificence 
of  the  great  Helena ;  and  though  the  public  treasure 
might  be  impoverished  by  this  excessive  liberality, 
she  enjoyed  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  returning  to 
Constantinople  with  the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  the 
right  arm  of  St.  Stephen,  and  an  undoubted  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke.  But  this  pil 
grimage  was  the  fatal  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia. 
Satiated  with  empty  pomp,  and  unmindful,  perhaps, 
of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria,  she  ambitiously 
aspired  to  the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  ;  the 
palace  was  distracted  by  female  discord  ;  but  the  vic 
tory  was  at  last  decided  by  the  superior  ascendant  of 
the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  execution  of  Pauli- 
nus,  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus, 
praetorian  prefect  of  the  East,  convinced  the  public 
that  the  favour  of  Eudocia  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
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tect  her  most  faithful  friends ;  and  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumour 
that  his  guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.  As  soon 
as  the  empress  perceived  that  the  affection  of  Theo- 
dosius  was  irretrievably  lost,  she  requested  the  per 
mission  of  retiring  to  the  distant  solitude  of  Jerusa 
lem.  She  obtained  her  request ;  but  the  jealousy  of 
Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Pulcheria, 
pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and  Saturninus,  count 
of  the  domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with  death 
two  ecclesiastics,  her  most  favoured  servants.  Eu- 
docia  instantly  revenged  them  by  the  assassination  of 
the  count;  the  furious  passions  which  she  indulged 
on  this  suspicious  occasion  seemed  to  justify  the  seve 
rity  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  empress,  ignominiously 
stripped  of  the  honours  of  her  rank,  was  disgraced, 
perhaps  unjustly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  re 
mainder  of  the  life  of  Eudocia,  about  sixteen  years, 
was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion ;  and  the  approach 
of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfortunes  of 
her  only  daughter,  who  was  led  a  captive  from  Rome 
to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of  the  holy  monks  of 
Palestine,  insensibly  confirmed  the  religious  temper 
of  her  mind.  After  a  full  experience  of  the  vicissi 
tudes  of  human  life,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher 
Leontius  expired  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  her  age,  protesting,  with  her  dying  breath, 
that  she  had  never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  inno 
cence  and  friendship. 

CHARACTER  OF  GALLIENUS. 

The  emperor  Gallienus,  who  had  long  supported 
with  impatience  the  censorial  severity  of  his  father 
and  colleague,  received  the  intelligence  of  his  misfor- 
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tunes  with 'secret  pleasure  and  avowed  indifference. 
"  I  knew  that  my  father  was  a  mortal,"  said  he,  "  and 
since  he  has  acted  as  becomes  a  brave  man,  I  am 
satisfied."  Whilst  Rome  lamented  the  fate  of  her 
sovereign,  the  savage  coldness  of  his  son  was  extolled 
by  the  servile  courtiers,  as  the  perfect  firmness  of  a 
hero  and  a  stoic.  It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  light, 
the  various,  the  inconstant  character  of  Gallienus, 
which  he  displayed  without  constraint,  as  soon  as  he 
became  sole  possessor  of  the  empire.  In  every  art 
that  he  attempted,  his  lively  genius  enabled  him  to 
succeed ;  and  as  his  genius  was  destitute  of  judgment, 
he  attempted  every  art,  except  the  important  ones  of 
war  and  government.  He  was  a  master,  of  several 
curious  but  useless  sciences ;  a  ready  orator,  and  ek- 
gant  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and 
most  contemptible  prince.  When  the  great  emer 
gencies  of  the  state  required  his  presence  and  atten 
tion,  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  philo 
sopher  Plotinus,  wasting  his  time  in  trifling  or  licen 
tious  pleasures,  preparing  his  initiation  to  the  Gre 
cian  mysteries,  or  soliciting  a  place  in  the  Areopagus 
of  Athens.  His  profuse  magnificence  insulted  the 
general  poverty ;  the  solemn  ridicule  of  his  triumphs 
impressed  a  deeper  sense  of  the  public  disgrace.  The 
repeated  intelligence  of  invasions,  defeats,  and  rebel 
lions,  he  received  with  a  careless  smile ;  and  singling 
out,  with  affected  contempt,  some  particular  produc 
tion  of  the  lost  province,  he  carelessly  asked,  whether 
Rome  must  be  ruined,  unless  it  was  supplied  with 
linen  from  Egypt,  and  arras  cloth  from  Gaul.  There 
were,  however,  a  few  short  moments  in  the  life  of  Gal 
lienus,  when,  exasperated  by  some  recent  injury,  he 
suddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  soldier  and  the  cruel 
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tyrant,  till,  satiated  with  blood,  or  fatigued  by  resist 
ance,  he  insensibly  sunk  into  the  natural  mildness 
and  indolence  of  his  character. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  GELIMER. 

The  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect  till  her  for 
mer  sovereign  was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the 
event,  Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of 
his  treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intentions  were  disap 
pointed  by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  indefatigable 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted  his  flight 
from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the  unfortunate  mon 
arch,  with  some  faithful  followers,  to  the  inaccessible 
mountain  of  Papua,  in  the  inland  country  of  Nu- 
midia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas,  an 
officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more  ap 
plauded,  as  such  qualities  could  seldom  be  found 
among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  barbarian 
tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Belisarius  had  intrusted 
this  important  charge  ;  and  after  a  bold  attempt  to 
scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and 
ten  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a  winter  siege, 
the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind  of 
the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits  of  plea 
sure,  from  the  unbounded  command  of  industry  and 
wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the 
Moors,  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  igno 
rance  of  a  happier  condition.  In  their  rude  hovels  of 
mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the  smoke  and  ex 
cluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the 
ground,  perhaps  on  a  sheepskin,  with  their  wives, 
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their  children,  and  their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty 
were  their  garments ;  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was 
unknown;  and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imper 
fectly  baked  in  the  ashes,  were  devoured  almost  in  a 
crude  state  by  the  hungry  savages.  The  health  of 
Gelimer  must  have  sunk  under  these  strange  and  un 
wonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had 
been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  embittered 
by  the  recollections  of  past  greatness,  and  the  daily 
insolence  of  his  protectors,  and  the  just  apprehension, 
that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to 
betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of 
his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and  friendly  epistle 
of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
Heruli,  "  I  am  an  illiterate  barbarian,  but  I  speak 
the  language  of  plain  sense,  and  an  honest  heart 
Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?  Why 
will  you  ruin  yourself,  your  family,  and  nation? 
The  love  of  freedom  and  abhorrence  of  slavery  ? 
Alas,  my  dear  Gelimer,  are  you  not  already  the 
worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  Moors  ? 
Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  sustain  at  Constanti 
nople  a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  reign 
the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  Papua?  Do 
you  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian  ? 
Belisarius  is  his  subject;  and  we  ourselves,  whose 
birth  is  not  inferior  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of 
our  obedience  to  the  Roman  emperor.  That  generous 
prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands,  a 
place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  patrician  :  such 
are  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may  depend  with 
full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Belisarius.  So  long  as 
heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue; 
but  if  we  reject  the  proffered  deliverance,  it  degenerates 
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into  blind  and  stupid  despair." — "  I  am  not  insensi 
ble,"  replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  "  how  kind 
and  rational  is  your  advice,  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who 
has  deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  never 
injured,  either  by  word  or  deed :  yet  he  has  sent  against 
me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain  Belisarius, 
who  has  cast  me  headlong  from  the  throne  into  this 
abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  prince : 
does  he  not  dread  for  himself  a  similar  reverse  of  for 
tune  ?  I  can  write  no  more  :  my  grief  oppresses  me. 
Send  me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a 
lyre,  a  spunge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Van 
dal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of  the  motives  of 
this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of 
Africa  had  tasted  bread;  a  defluxion  had  fallen  on 
his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant  weeping ; 
and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours  by 
singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  story  of  his  own  misfor 
tunes.  The  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved;  he  sent 
the  three  extraordinary  gifts ;  but  even  his  humanity 
prompted  him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of  his  guard, 
.  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  prisoner  to  embrace  a 
resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary 
to  himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer  at  length 
yielded  to  reason  and  necessity :  the  solemn  assurances 
of  safety  and  honourable  treatment  were  ratified,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius ; 
and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  descended  from  the  moun 
tain.  The  first  public  interview  was  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Carthage,  and  when  the  royal  captive 
accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
The  crowd  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme  grief 
had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mourn- 
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ful  state,  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  in 
telligent  observers,  that  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes 
of  human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought. 

CHARACTER  OF  GENSERIC. 

The  experience  of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  pro 
spect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals  to  accept  the 
invitation  which  they  received  from  Count  Boniface; 
and  the  death  of  Gonderic  served  only  to  forward  and 
animate  the  bold  enterprise.  In  the  room  of  a  prince, 
not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind 
or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terri 
ble  Genseric ;  a  name  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  has  deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the 
names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Vandals 
is  described  to  have  been  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a 
lameness  of  one  leg,  which  he  had  contracted  by  an 
accidental  fall  from  his  horse.  His  slow  and  cautious 
speech  seldom  declared  the  deep  purposes  of  his  soul ; 
he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  vanquished : 
but  he  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and  re 
venge.  The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds, 
and  without  scruples:  and  the  warrior  could  dex 
terously  employ  the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the 
allies  who  might  be  useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter 
among  his  enemies  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contention. 
Almost  in  the  moment  of  his  departure  he  was  in 
formed,  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi,  had  pre 
sumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories,  which  he  was 
resolved  to  abandon.  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Gen 
seric  pursued  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  far  as 
Merida;  precipitated  the  king  and  his  army  into  the 
river  Anas ;  and  calmly  returned  to  the  sea- shore,  to 
embark  his  victorious  troops.  The  vessels  which 
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transported  the  Vandals  over  the  modern  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles  in  breadth, 
were  furnished  by  the  Spaniards,  who  anxiously  wished 
their  departure ;  and  by  the  African  general,  who  had 
implored  their  formidable  assistance. 

CHARACTER  OF  GRATIAN. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  celebrated  princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable  dis 
position  endeared  him  to  his  private  friends,  the  grace 
ful  affability  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affection  of 
the  people :  the  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the  libe 
rality,  acknowledged  .the  taste  and  eloquence  of  their 
sovereign ;  his  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms  were 
equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers;  and  the  clergy 
considered  the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and 
most  useful  of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar 
had  delivered  the  west  from  a  formidable  invasion ; 
and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  east  ascribed  the 
merits  of  Theodosius  to  the  author  of  his  greatness, 
and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian  survived  these  me 
morable  events  only  four  or  five  years ;  but  he  sur 
vived  his  reputation,  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim  to 
rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  con 
duct  may  not  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which 
had  besieged  the  son  of  Valentinian  from  his  infancy  ; 
nor  to  the  headstrong  passions,  which  that  gentle  youth 
appears  to  have  escaped.  A  more  attentive  view  of 
the  life  of  Gratian  may  perhaps  suggest  the  true 
cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  public  hopes.  His 
apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the  hardy  produc- 
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tlons  of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature 
and  artificial  fruits  of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious 
tenderness  of  his  father  was  continually  employed  to 
bestow  on  him  those  advantages,  which  he  might  per 
haps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as  he  himself  had  been 
deprived  of  them;  and  the  most  skilful  masters  of 
every  science,  and  of  every  art,  had  laboured  to  form 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  young  prince.  The  know 
ledge  which  they  painfully  communicated  was  dis 
played  with  ostentation,  a::d  celebrated  with  lavish 
praise.  His  soft  and  tractable  disposition  received 
the  fair  impression  of  their  judicious  precepts,  and 
the  absence  of  passion  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
strength  of  reason.  His  preceptors  gradually  rose  to 
the  rank  and  consequence  of  ministers  of  state ;  and 
as  they  wisely  dissembled  their  secret  authority,  he 
seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with 
judgment,  on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  life 
and  reign.  But  the  influence  of  this  elaborate  in 
struction  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface ;  and 
the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  accurately  guided  the 
steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse  into  his 
feeble  and  indolent  character  the  vigorous  and  inde 
pendent  principle  of  action,  which  renders  the  labori 
ous  pursuit  of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  hap 
piness,  and  almost  to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.  As 
soon  as  time  and  accident  had  removed  those  faithful 
counsellors  from  the  throne,  the  emperor  of  the  west 
insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his  natural  genius ; 
abandoned  the  reins  of  government  to  the  ambitious 
hands  which  were  stretched  forward  to  grasp  them ; 
and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most  frivolous  grati 
fications.  A  public  sale  of  favour  and  injustice  was 
instituted,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  provinces,  by 
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the  worthless  delegates  of  his  power,  whose  merit  it 
was  made  sacrilege  to  question.  The  conscience  of 
the  credulous  prince  was  directed  by  saints  and 
bishops,  who  procured  an  imperial  edict  to  punish,  as 
a  capital  offence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even 
the  ignorance  of  the  divine  law.  Among  the  various 
arts  which  had  exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had 
applied  himself,  with  singular  inclination  and  success, 
to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the 
javelin ;  and  these  qualifications,  which  might  be  use 
ful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the  viler  purposes 
of  hunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed  for  the  imperial 
pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  species 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties, 
and  even  the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume 
whole  days  in  the  vain  display  of  his  dexterity 
and  boldness  in  the  chase.  The  pride  and  wish  of 
the  Roman  emperor  to  excel  in  an  art,  in  which 
he  might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves, 
reminded  the  numerous  spectators  of  the  examples 
of  Nero  and  Commodus :  but  the  chaste  and  tem 
perate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their  monstrous 
vices ;  and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with  the  blood 
of  animals. 

CHARACTER  OF  ROBERT   GUISCARD- 

The  pedigree  of  Robert  Guiscard  is  variously  de 
duced,  from  the  peasants  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy ; 
from  the  peasants,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  a 
Grecian  princess ;  from  the  dukes,  by  the  ignorance 
and  flattery  of  the  Italian  subjects.  His  genuine 
descent  may  be  ascribed  to  the  second  or  middle  order 
of  private  nobility.  He  sprang  from  a  race  of  val- 
Tt.afsors  or  bannerets,  of  the  diocese  of  the  Coutances, 
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in  the  Lower  Normandy :  the  Castle  of  Hauteville 
was  their  honourable  seat :  his  father  Tancred  was 
conspicuous  in  the  court  and  army  of  the  duke ;  and 
his  military  service  was  furnished  by  ten  soldiers  or 
knights.  Two  marriages,  of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of 
his  own,  made  him  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  who  were 
educated  at  home  by  the  impartial  tenderness  of  his 
second  wife.  But  a  narrow  patrimony  was  insufficient 
for  this:  numerous  and  daring  progeny ;  they  saw 
around  the  neighbourhood  the  mischiefs  of  poverty 
and  discord,  and  resolved  to  seek  in  foreign  wars  a 
more  glorious  inheritance.  Two  only  remained  to 
perpetuate  the  race,  and  cherish  their  father's  age : 
their  ten  brothers,  as  they  successively  attained  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  departed  from  the  castle,  passed 
the  Alps,  and  joined  the  Apulian  camp  of  the  Nor 
mans.  The  elder  were  prompted  by  native  spirit; 
their  success  encouraged  their  younger  brethren,  and 
the  three  first  in  seniority,  William,  Drogo,  and 
Humphrey,  deserved  to  be  the  chiefs  of  their  nation, 
and  the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  Robert  was  the 
eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage ;  and 
even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes  has  endowed  him 
with  the  heroic  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
His  lofty  stature  surpassed  the  tallest  of  his  army : 
liis  limbs  were  cast  in  the  true  proportion  of  strength 
and  gracefulness ;  and  to  the  decline  of  life  he  main 
tained  the  patient  vigour  of  health,  and  the  command 
ing  dignity  of  his  form.  His  complexion  was  ruddy, 
his  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  and  beard  were  long 
and  of  a  flaxen  colour,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  fire,  and 
his  voice,  like  that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedi 
ence  and  terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle.  In  the 
ruder  ages  of  chivalry,  such  qualifications  are  not  be- 
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low  the  notice  of  the  poet  or  historian  :  they  may  ob 
serve,  that  Robert,  at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterity, 
could  wield  in  the  right  hand  his  sword,  his  lance  in 
the  left ;  that  in  the  battle  of  Civitella  he  was  thrice 
unhorsed ;  and  that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable 
day  he  was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the^  prize 
of  valour  from  the  warriors  of  the  two  armies.  His 
boundless  ambition  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  superior  worth :  in  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  he  was 
never  arrested  by  the  scruples  of  justice,  and  seldom 
moved  by  the  feelings  of  humanity :  though  not  in 
sensible  of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clandestine 
means  was  determined  only  by  his  present  advantage. 
The  surname  of  Guiscard  (a  cunning  man)  was  ap 
plied  to  this  master  of  political  wisdom,  which  is  too 
often  confounded  with  the  practice  of  dissimulation 
and  deceit ;  and  Robert  is  praised  by  the  Apulian  poet 
for  excelling  the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero.  Yet  these  arts  were  disguised  by  an  ap 
pearance  of  military  frankness :  in  his  highest  fortune, 
he  was  accessible  and  courteous  to  his  fellow  soldiers ; 
and  while  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  new  sub 
jects,  he  affected  in  his  dress  and  manners  to  maintain 
the  ancient  fashion  of  his  country.  He  grasped  with 
a  rapacious,  that  he  might  distribute  with  a  liberal, 
hand :  his  primitive  indigence  had  taught  the  habits 
of  frugality ;  the  gain  of  a  merchant  was  not  below  his 
attention ;  and  his  prisoners  were  tortured  with  slow 
and  unfeeling  cruelty,  to  force  a  discovery  of  their 
secret  treasure.  According  to  the  Greeks,  he  departed 
from  Normandy  with  only  five  followers  on  horseback 
and  thirty  on  foot ;  yet  even  this  allowance  appears  too 
bountiful:  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville 
passed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim ;  and  his  first  military 
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band  was  levied  among  the  adventurers  of  Italy.  Kis 
brothers  and  countrymen  had  divided  the  fertile  lands 
of  Apulia;  but  they  guarded  their  shares  with  the 
jealousy  of  avarice;  the  aspiring  youth  was  driven 
forwards  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his  first 
exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  the  natives,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  the  hero  from  the  robber.  To 
surprise  a,  castle  or  a  convent,  to  ensnare  a  wealthy 
citizen,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  for  necessary 
food,  were  the  obscure  labours  which  formed  and 
exercised  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The 
volunteers  of  Normandy  adhered  to  his  standard ; 
and,  under  his  command,  the  peasants  of  Calabria 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Normans. 

CHARACTER  OF  HADRIAN. 

Under  his  reign,  the  empire  flourished  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  He  encouraged  the  arts,  reformed  the  laws, 
asserted  military  discipline,  and  visited  all  his  provinces 
in  person.  His  vast  and  active  genius  was  equally  suited 
to  the  most  enlarged  views,  and  the  minute  details  of 
civil  policy.  But  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul  were 
curiosity  and  vanity.  As  they  prevailed,  and  as  they 
were  attracted  by  different  objects,  Hadrian  was,  by 
turns,  an  excellent  prince,  a  ridiculous  sophist,  and  a 
jealous  tyrant.  The  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
deserved  praise  for  its  equity  and  moderation.  Yet 
in  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  he  put  to  death  four  con 
sular  senators,  his  personal  enemies,  and  men  who  had 
been  judged  worthy  of  empire;  and  the  tediousness  of 
a  painful  illness  rendered  him,  at  last,  peevish  and 
cruel.  The  senate  doubted  whether  they  should  pro- 
nounce  him  a  god  or  a  tyrant ;  and  the  honours  tie- 
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creed  to  his  memory  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
pious  Antoninus. 

CHARACTER  OF  ISAAC  AXGELUS. 

In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  exhi 
bited  the  hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and 
fall,  of  Andronicus,  the  last  male  of  the  Comnenian 
family  who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  The  revolu 
tion  which  cast  him  headlong  from  the  throne  saved 
and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus,  who  descended  by  the 
females  from  the  same  imperial  dynasty.  The  sue- 
cessor  of  a  second  Nero  might  have  found  it  an  easy 
task  to  deserve  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects ; 
they  sometimes  had  reason  to  regret  the  administra 
tion  of  Andronicus.  The  sound  and  vigorous  mind 
of  the  tyrant  was  capable  of  discerning  the  connexion 
between  his  own  and  the  public  interest ;  and  while 
he  was  feared  by  all  who  could  inspire  him  with  fear, 
the  unsuspected  people,  and  the  remote  provinces, 
might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master. 
But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  supreme 
power,  which  he  wanted  courage  and  abilities  to  exer 
cise;  his  vices  were  pernicious,  his  virtues  (if  he  pos 
sessed  any  virtues)  were  useless  to  mankind ;  and  the 
Greeks,  who  irnputed  their  calamities  to  his  negligence, 
denied  him  the  merit  of  any  transient  or  accidental 
benefit  of  the  times.  Isaac  slept  on  the  throne,  and 
was  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  pleasure;  his 
vacant  hours  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buffoons, 
and  even  to  these  buffoons  the  emperor  was  an  object 
of  contempt;  his  feasts  and  buildings  exceeded  the 
examples  of  royal  luxury ;  the  number  of  his  eunuchs 
and  domestics  amounted  to  twenty  thousand ;  and  the 
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daily  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  would 
swell  to  four  millions  sterling  the  annual  expense  of 
his  household  and  table.  His  poverty  was  relieved 
by  oppression-;  and  the  public  discontent  was  in 
flamed  by  equal  abuses  in  the  collection  and  the  ap 
plication  of  the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  num. 
bered  the  days  of  their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet, 
whom  he  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  patriarch, 
assured  him  of  a  long  and  victorious  reign  of  thirty, 
two  years,  during  which  he  should  extend  his  sway  to 
Mount  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond  the  Eu 
phrates.  But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplish 
ment  of  the  prediction  was  a  splendid  and  scandalous 
embassy  to  Saladin,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  de 
fensive  league  with  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  name. 
In  these  unworthy  hands,  of  Isaac  and  his  brother, 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  crumbled  into  dust. 
The  island  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the  ideas 
of  elegance  and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  name 
sake,  a  Comnenian  prince ;  and  by  a  strange  conca 
tenation  of  events,  the  sword  of  our  English  Richard 
bestowed  that  kingdom  on  the  house  of  Lusignan, 
a  rich  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 

CHARACTER   OF   JULIAN. 

Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  unex 
perienced  youth  was  appointed  to  save  and  to  govern 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  it 
himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain  image  of  imperial  great 
ness.  The  retired  scholastic  education  of  Julian,  in 
which  he  had  been  more  conversant  with  books  than 
with  arms,  with  the  dead  than  with  the  living,  left 
him  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  of 
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war  and  government ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  re 
peated  some  military  exercise  which  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  O 
Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher !"  Yet 
even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of  busi 
ness  are  too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  of 
Julian  with  the  noblest  precepts,  and  the  most  shining 
examples  ;  had  animated  him  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of  death.  The 
habits  of  temperance,  recommended  in  the  schools, 
are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of  a 
camp.  The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  the 
measure  of  his  food  and  sleep.  Rejecting  with  dis 
dain  the  delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfied 
his  appetite  with  the  coarse  common  fare  which  was 
allotted  to  the  meanest  soldiers.  During  the  rigour 
of  a  Gallic  winter,  he  never  suffered  a  fire  in  his  bed 
chamber  ;  and  after  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber, 
he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  a 
carpet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  despatch  any  urgent 
business,  to  visit  his  rounds,  or  to  steal  a  few  moments 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  The  pre 
cepts  of  eloquence  which  he  had  hitherto  practised  on 
fancied  topics  of  declamation,  were  more  usefully 
applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage  the  passions  of  an 
armed  multitude ;  and  although  Julian,  from  his 
early  habits  of  conversation  and  literature,  was  more 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
language,  he  had  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Since  Julian  was  not  originally 
designed  for  the  character  of  a  legislator  or  a  judge, 
it  is  probable  that  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  the 
Romans  had  not  engaged  any  considerable  share  of 
his  attention ;  but  he  derived  from  his  philosophic 
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studies  an  inflexible  regard  for  justice,  tempered  by  a 
disposition  to  clemency;  the  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of 
patiently  investigating  the  most  intricate  and  tedious 
questions  which  could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion. 
The  measures  of  policy,  and  the  operations  of  war, 
must  submit  to  the  accidents  of  circumstance  and 
character,  and  the  unpractised  student  will  often  be 
perplexed  in  the  application  of  the  most  perfect  theory. 
But  in  the  acquisition  of  this  important  science, 
Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active  vigour  of  his  own 
genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank,  who  soon  conceived  a  sin 
cere  attachment  for  a  prince  so  worthy  of  his  friend 
ship,  and  whose  incorruptible  integrity  was  adorned 
by  the  talent  of  insinuating  the  harshest  truths,  with 
out  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal  ear. 

***** 
Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the 
advantages  of  action  and  retirement ;  but  the  elevation 
of  his  birth,  and  the  accidents  of  his  life,  never  al 
lowed  him  the  freedom  of  choice.  He  might  perhaps 
sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of  the  academy, 
and  ihe  society  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  constrained, 
at  first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the  injustice  of 
Constantius,  to  expose  his  person  and  fame  to  the 
dangers  of  imperial  greatness ;  and  to  make  himself 
accountable  to  the  world  and  posterity  for  the  happi 
ness  of  millions.  Julian  recollected  with  terror  the 
observations  of  his  master  Plato,  that  the  government 
of  our  flocks  and  herds  is  always  committed  to  beings 
of  a  superior  species  ;  and  that  the  conduct  of  nations 
requires  and  deserves  the  celestial  powers  of  the  gods 
or  of  the  genii.  From  this  principle  he  justly  con- 
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eluded,  that  the  man  who  presumes  to  reign  should 
aspire  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature ;  that  he 
should  purify  his  soul  from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial 
part ;  that  he  should  extinguish  his  appetites,  enlighten 
his  understanding,  regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue 
the  wild  beast  which,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor 
of  Aristotle,  seldom  fails  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a 
despot.  The  throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of 
Constantius  fixed  on  an  independent  basis,  was  the 
seat  of  reason,  of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity,  He 
despised  the  honours,  renounced  the  pleasures,  and 
discharged  with  incessant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his 
exalted  station  ;  and  there  were  few  among  his  sub 
jects  who  would  have  consented  to  relieve  him  from 
the  weight  of  the  diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to 
submit  their  time  and  their  actions  to  the  rigorous 
laws  which  their  philosophic  emperor  imposed  on 
himself.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  had 
often  shared  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked 
that  his  light  and  sparing  diet,  (which  was  usually  of 
the  vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always 
free  and  active  for  the  various  and  important  business 
of  an  author,  a  pontiff,  a  magistrate,  a  general,  and  a 
prince.  In  one  and  the  same  day  he  gave  audience 
to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  great 
number  of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civil  magistrates, 
his  private  friends,  and  the  different  cities  of  his 
dominions.  He  listened  to  the  memorials  which  had 
been  received,  considered  the  subject  of  the  petitions, 
and  signified  his  intentions  more  rapidly  than  they 
could  be  taken  in  short-hand  by  the  diligence  of  his 
secretaries.  He  possessed  such  flexibility  of  thought, 
and  such  firmness  of  attention,  that  he  could  employ 
his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to 
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dictate ;  and  pursue  at  once  three  several  trains  of 
ideas,  without  hesitation  arid  without  error.  While 
his  ministers  reposed,  the  prince  flew  with  agility 
from  one  labour  to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner, 
retired  into  his  library,  till  the  public  business,  which 
he  had  appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to 
interrupt  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper 
of  the  emperor  was  still  less  substantial  than  the 
former  meal ;  his  sleep  was  never  clouded  by  the  fumes 
of  indigestion  ;  and  except  in  the  short  interval  of  a 
marriage  which  was  the  effect  of  policy  rather  than  love, 
the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with  a  female 
companion.  He  was  soon  awakened  by  the  entrance 
of  fresh  secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  day  ; 
and  his  servants  were  obliged  to  wait  alternately,  while 
their  indefatigable  master  allowed  himself  scarcely 
any  other  refreshment  than  the  change  of  occupations. 
The  predecessors  of  Julian,  his  uncle,  his  brother, 
and  his  cousin,  indulged  their  puerile  taste  for  the 
games  of  the  circus,  under  the  specious  pretence  of 
complying  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and 
they  frequently  remained  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
as  idle  spectators,  and  as  a  part  of  the  splendid 
spectacle,  till  the  ordinary  round  of  twenty-four  races 
was  completely  finished.  On  solemn  festivals,  Julian, 
who  felt  and  professed  an  unfashionable  dislike  to 
these  frivolous  amusements,  condescended  to  appear 
in  the  circus ;  and  after  bestowing  a  careless  glance 
on  five  or  six  of  the  races,  he  hastily  withdrew,  with 
the  impatience  of  a  philosopher,  who  considered  every 
moment  lost  that  was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public,  or  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind. 
By  this  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the 
short  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  the  dates  were  less 
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securely  ascertained,  we  should  refuse  to  believe  that 
only  sixteen  months  elapsed  between  the  death  oi' 
Constantius  and  the  departure  of  his  successor  for  the 
Persian  war.  The  actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  pre 
served  by  the  care  of  the  historian  ;  but  the  portion  of 
his  voluminous  writings,  which  is  still  extant,  remains 
as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the 
genius,  of  the  emperor.  The  Misopogon,  the  Caesars, 
several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elaborate  work 
against  the  Christian  religion,  were  composed  in  the 
long  nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he 
passed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 

The  reformation  of  the  imperial  court  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  necessary  acts  of  Julian.  Soon 
after  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
he  had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber.  An  of 
ficer,  magnificently  dressed,  immediately  presented 
himself.  "  It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the  prince, 
with  affected  surprise,  "  that  I  want,  and  not  a  re 
ceiver-general  of  the  finances."  He  questioned  the 
man  concerning  the  profit  of  his  employment ;  and 
was  informed,  that  besides  a  large  salary,  and  some 
valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allowance  for 
twenty  servants  and  as  many  horses.  A  thousand 
barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  a  thousand  cooks, 
were  distributed  in  the  several  offices  of  luxury  ;  and 
the  number  of  eunuchs  could  be  compared  only  with 
the  insects  of  a  summer's  day.  The  monarch,  who 
resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superiority  of  merit  and 
virtue,  was  distinguished  by  the  oppressive  magnifi 
cence  of  his  dress,  his  table,  his  buildings,  and  his 
train.  The  stately  palaces  erected  by  Constantino 
and  his  sons  were  decorated  with  many-coloured 
marbles,  and  ornaments  of  massy  gold.  The  most 
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exquisite  dainties  were  procured  to  gratify  their  pride 
rather  than  their  taste;  birds  of  the  most  distant 
climates,  fish  from  the  most  remote  seas,  fruits  out  of 
their  natural  season,  winter  roses  and  summer  snows. 
The  domestic  crowd  of  the  palace  surpassed  the 
expense  of  the  legions  ;  yet  the  smallest  part  of  this 
costly  multitude  was  subservient  to  the  use,  or  even  to 
the  splendour,  of  the  throne.  The  monarch  was  dis 
graced,  and  the  people  was  injured,  by  the  creation 
and  sale  of  an  infinite  number  of  obscure  and  even 
titular  employments;  and  the  most  worthless  of  man 
kind  might  purchase  the  privilege  of  being  maintained, 
without  the  necessity  of  labour,  from  the  public 
revenue.  The  waste  of  an  enormous  household,  the- 
increase  of  fees  and  perquisites,  which  were  soon 
claimed  as  a  lawful  debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they 
extorted  from  those  who  feared  their  enmity,  or  soli 
cited  their  favour,  suddenly  ^enriched  these  haughty 
menials.  They  abused  their  fortune,  without  con 
sidering  their  past  or  their  future  condition;  and 
their  rapine  and  venality  could  be  equalled  only 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  dissipations.  Their 
silken  robes  were  embroidered  with  gold,  their  tables 
were  served  with  delicacy  and  profusion ;  the  houses 
which  they  built  for  their  own  use  would  have  covered 
the  farm  of  an  ancient  consul ;  and  the  most  honourable 
citizens  were  obliged  to  dismount  from  their  horses, 
and  respectfully  to  salute  an  eunuch  whom  they  met 
on  the  public  highway.  The  luxury  of  the  palace 
excited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Julian,  who 
usually  slept  on  the  ground;  who  yielded  with  re 
luctance  to  the  indispensable  calls  of  nature ;  and  who 
placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in  despising 
the  pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpation  of  $ 
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mischief  which  was  magnified  even  beyond  its  real 
extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  distress  and  to 
appease  the  murmurs  of  the  people;  who  support 
with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes,  if  they  are 
convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry  are  appro 
priated  to  the  service  of  the  state.  But  in  the  execu 
tion  of  this  salutary  work,  Julian  is  accused  of  pro 
ceeding  with  too  much  haste  and  inconsiderate  severity. 
By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the  palace  of  Constan 
tinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dismissed  with 
ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and  dependants, 
without  providing  any  just,  or  at  least  benevolent, 
exceptions  for  the  age,  the  services,  or  the  poverty,  of 
the  faithful  domestics  of  the  imperial  family.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  temper  of  Julian,  who  seldom  recol- 
lec^ed  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  true 
virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between  the 
opposite  vices.  The  splendid  and  effeminate  dress  of 
the  Asiatics,  the  curls  and  paint,  the  collars  and 
bracelets,  which  had  appeared  so  ridiculous  in  the 
person  of  Constantine,  were  consistently  rejected  by 
his  philosophic  successor.  But  with  the  fopperies 
Julian  affected  to  renounce  the  decencies  of  dress ; 
and  seemed  to  value  himself  for  his  neglect  of  the 
laws  of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical  performance, 
which  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  the  emperor 
descants  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  on  the 
length  of  his  nails,  and  the  inky  blackness  of  his  hands  ; 
protests  that  although  the  greatest  part  of  his  body 
was  covered  with  hair,  the  use  of  the  razor  was  con 
fined  to  his  head  alone ;  and  celebrates,  with  visible 
complacency,  the  shaggy  and  populous  beard,  which 
he  fondly  cherished,  after  the  example  of  the  philoso 
phers  of  Greece.  Had  Julian  consulted  the  simple 
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dictates  of  reason,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Romans 
would  have  scorned  the  affectation  of  Diogenes,  as  well 

as  that  of  Darius. 

***** 

The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil 
affairs,  which  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian  ; 
but  he  frequently  assumed  the  two  characters  of 
orator  and  of  judge,  which  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  modern  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  arts  of  per 
suasion,  so  diligently  cultivated  by  the  first  Czesars, 
were  neglected  by  the  military  ignorance  and  Asiatic 
pride  of  their  successors;  and  if  they  condescended 
to  harangue  the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they 
treated  with  silent  disdain  the  senators,  whom  they 
despised.  The  assemblies  of  the  senate,  which  Con- 
stantius  had  avoided,  were  considered  by  Julian  as 
the  place  where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most  pro 
priety,  the  maxims  of  a  republican  and  the  talents  of 
a  rhetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as  in  a  school 
of  declamation,  the  several  modes  of  praise,  of  censure,  - 
of  exhortation  :  and  his  friend  Libanius  has  remarked 
that  the  study  of  Homer  taught  him  to  imitate  the 
simple  concise  style  of  Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of 
Nestor,  whose  words  descended  like  flakes  of  winter's 
snow,  or  the  pathetic  and  forcible  eloquence  of 
Ulysses.  The  functions  of  a  judge,  which  are  some 
times  incompatible  with  those  of  a  prince,  were  ex 
ercised  by  Julian,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  an 
amusement ;  and  although  he  might  have  trusted  the 
integrity  and  discernment  of  his  praetorian  prefects, 
he  often  placed  himself  by  their  side  on  the  seat  of 
judgment.  The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind  was 
agreeably  occupied  in  detecting  and  defeating  the 
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chicanery  of  the  advocates,  who  laboured  to  disguise 
the  truth  of  facts,  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws. 
He  sometimes  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked 
indiscreet  or  unreasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by 
the  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his 
body,  the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he  maintained 
his  opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates  and 
their  clients.  But  his  knowledge  of  his  own  temper 
prompted  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the 
reproof  of  his  ftiends  and  ministers ;  and  whenever 
they  ventured  to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  his 
passions,  the  spectators  could  observe  the  shame,  as 
well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.  The  decrees 
of  Julian  were  almost  always  founded  on  the  princi 
ples  of  justice ;  and  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the 
two  most  dangerous  temptations  which  assault  the 
tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the  specious  forms  of 
compassion  and  equity.  He  decided  the  merits  of 
the  cause  without  weighing  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties;  and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve, 
were  condemned  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  a  noble 
and  wealthy  adversary.  He  carefully  distinguished 
the  judge  from  the  legislator  ;  and  though  he  meditated 
a  necessary  reformation  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
he  pronounced  sentence  according  to  the  strict  and 
literal  interpretation  of  those  laws,  which  the  magi 
strates  were  bound  to  execute,  and  the  subjects  to  obey. 
.  The  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of 
their  purple,  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would 
immediately  sink  to  the  lowest  rank  of  society, 
without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their  obscurity.  But 
the  personal  merit  of  Julian  was,  in  some  measure, 
independent  of  his  fortune.  Whatever  had  been  his 
4-hoiee  of  life,  by  the  force  of  intrepid  courage,  lively 
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wit,  and  intense  application,  he  would  have  obtained, 
or  at  least  he  would  have  deserved,  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  ;  and  Julian  might  have 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  general,  of 
the  state  in  which  he  was  born  a  private  citizen.  If 
the  jealous  caprice  of  power  had  disappointed  his 
expectations ;  if  he  had  prudently  declined  the  paths 
of  greatness,  the  employment  of  the  same  talents  in 
studious  solitude  would  have  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  Icings  his  present  happiness  and  his  immor 
tal  fame. — When  we  inspect,  with  minute,  or  perhaps 
malevolent  attention,  the  portrait  of  Julian,  something 
seems  wanting  to  the  grace  and  perfection  of  the 
whole  figure.  His  genius  was  less  powerful  and 
sublime  than  that  of  Caesar ;  nor  did  he  possess  the 
consummate  prudence  of  Augustus.  The  virtues  of 
Trajan  appear  more  steady  and  natural,  and  the  phi 
losophy  of  Marcus  is  more  simple  and  consistent. 
Yet  Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness,  and 
prosperity  with  moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus,  the  Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no 
distinction  between  his  duties  and  his  pleasures ;  who 
laboured  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  to  revive  the 
spirit,  of  his  subjects  ;  and  who  endeavoured  always 
to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and  happiness  with 
virtue.  Even  faction,  and  religious  faction,  was  con 
strained  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  ;  and  to  confess,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  that  he  deserved  the  empire  of  the  world. 
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CHARACTER  OF  JUSTINIAN. 

If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Beli- 
sarius,  he  enjoyed  (he  base  satisfaction  only  eight 
months,  the  last  period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight,  and 
a  life  of  eighty -three  years-  It  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most 
conspicuous  object  of  his  own  times :  but  the  con 
fessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest 
evidence  of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian 
to  the  bust  of  Domitian  is  maliciously  urged ;  with 
the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-proportioned 
figure,  ruddy  complexion,  and  pleasing  countenance. 
The  emperor  was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing, 
courteous  and  affable  in  discourse,  and  a  master  of  the 
angry  passions,  which  rage  with  such  destructive  vio 
lence  in  the  breast  of  a  despot.  Procopius  praises  his 
temper,  to  reproach  him  with  calm  and  deliberate 
cruelty;  but  in  the  conspiracies  which  attacked  his 
authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judge  will  approve 
the  justice  or  admire  the  clemency  of  Justinian.  He 
excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  tem 
perance  ;  but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have 
been  less  mischievous  than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for 
Theodora ;  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regulated,  not 
by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  superstition 
of  a  monk.  His  repasts  were  short  and  frugal :  on 
solemn  fasts,  he  contented  himself  with  water  and 
vegetables :  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  well  as 
fervour,  that  he  frequently  passed  two  days  and  as 
many  nights,  without  tasting  any  food.  The  measure 
of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigorous ;  after  the  repose  of 
a  single  hour,  the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  chamberlains,  Justinian 
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walked  or  studied  till  the  morning  light.  Such  rest 
less  application  prolonged  his  time  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  and  the  despatch  of  business ;  and  he 
might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding, 
by  minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order 
of  his  administration.  The  emperor  professed  him 
self  a  musician  and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher, 
a  lawyer  and  theologian  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enter 
prise  of  reconciling  the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument  of  his 
spirit  and  industry.  In  the  government  of  the  em 
pire,  he  was  less  wise  or  less  successful :  the  age  was 
unfortunate;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  discon 
tented  ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a  succession  of 
bad  ministers  disgraced  his  judgment ;  and  Justinian 
was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at  his 
death.  The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his 
breast,  but  he  condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of 
titles,  honour,  and  contemporary  praise;  and  while  he 
laboured  to  fix  the  admiration,  he  forfeited  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  Romans.  The  design  of  the 
African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and 
executed :  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents 
of  Belisarius  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace. 
But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the  names 
of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius  still  lives, 
to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign . 
The  partial  favour  of  mankind  applauds  the  genius  of 
a  conqueror,  who  leads  and  directs  his  subjects  in  the 
exercise  of  amis.  The  character  of  Philip  II.  and 
Justinian  are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition  which 
delights  in  war,  and  declines  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  represented  the  em 
peror  on  horseback,  preparing  to  march  against  the 
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Persians  in  the  habit  and  armour  of  Achilles.  In  the 
great  square  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  this  monu 
ment  was  raised  on  a  brass  column,  and  a  stone  pe 
destal  of  seven  steps ;  and  the  pillar  of  Theodosius, 
which  weighed  seven  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same  place  by  the 
avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian.  Future  princes  were 
more  just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory ;  the  elder  An- 
dronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
repaired  and  beautified  his  equestrian  statue  :  since  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into  cannon  by 
the  victorious  Turks. 

CHARACTER  OF  LEIBNITZ. 

The  genius  and  studies  of  Leibnitz  have  ranked  his 
name  with  the  first  philosophic  names  of  his  age  or 
country  ;  but  his  reputation,  perhaps,  would  be  more 
pure  and  permanent,  if  he  had  not  ambitiously  grasped 
the  whole  circle  of  human  science.  As  a  theologian, 
he  successively  contended  with  the  sceptics  who  be 
lieved  too  little,  with  the  papists  who  believe  too  much, 
and  with  the  heretics,  who  believe  otherwise  than 
is  inculcated  by  the  Lutheran  confession  of  Augsburg. 
Yet  the  philosopher  betrayed  his  love  of  union  and 
toleration ;  his  faith  in  revelation  was  accused,  while 
he  proved  the  Trinity  by  the  principle  of  logic  ;  and, 
in  the  defence  of  the  attributes  and  providences  of  the 
Deity,  he  was  suspected  of  a  secret  correspondence 
with  his  adversary  Bayle.  The  metaphysician  expa 
tiated  in  the  fields  of  air ;  his  pre-established  harmony 
of  soul  and  body  might  have  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
Plato ;  and  his  optimism,  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  seems  an  idea  too  vast  for  a  mortal  mind.  He 
was  a.  physician  in  the  large  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
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word:  like  his  brethren  he  amused  himself  with 
creating  a  globe ;  and  his  Protogea,  or  primitive  earth, 
has  not  been  useless  to  the  last  hypothesis  of  Buffon, 
which  prefers  the  agency  of  fire  to  that  of  water.  I 
am  not  worthy  to  praise  the  mathematician,  but  his 
name  is  mingled  in  all  the  problems  and  discoveries 
of  the  times :  the  masters  of  the  art  were  his  rivals  or 
disciples  ;  and  if  he  borrowed  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
the  sublime  method  of  fluxions,  Leibnitz  was  at 
least  the  Prometheus  who  imparted  to  mankind  the 
sacred  fire  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  gods.  His 
curiosity  extended  to  every  branch  of  chemistry,  me- 
chanics,  and  the  arts;  and  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
was  always  accompanied  with  the  spirit  of  improve 
ment.  The  vigour  of  his  youth  had  been  exercised  in 
the  schools  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  while  he  taught,  he 
aspired  to  reform,  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  of 
Home  and  Germany.  The  annals  of  Brunswick,  of 
the  empire,  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  were 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  historian  :  and  he  could 
turn  from  the  solution  of  a  problem,  to  the  dusty 
parchments  and  barbarous  style  of  the  records  of  the 
middle  age.  His  genius  was  more  nobly  directed  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  languages  and  nations;  nor 
could  he  assume  the  character  of  a  grammarian,  with 
out  forming  the  project  of  an  universal  idiom  and 
alphabet.  These  various  studies  were  often  inter 
rupted  by  the  occasional  politics  of  the  times ;  and 
his  pen  was  always  ready  in  the  cause  of  the  princes 
and  patrons  to  whose  service  he  was  attached :  many 
hours  were  consumed  in  a  learned  correspondence  with 
all  Europe :  and  the  philosopher  amused  his  leisure 
in  the  composition  of  French  and  Latin  poetry, 
Such  an  example  may  display  the  extent  and  powers 
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of  the  human  understanding,  but  even  his  powers 
were  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  pursuits. 
He  attempted  more  than  he  could  finish  ;  he  designed 
more  than  he  could  execute ;  his  imagination  was  too 
easily  satisfied  with  a  bold  and  rapid  glance  on  the 
subject  which  he  was  impatient  to  leave ;  and  Leib 
nitz  may  be  compared  to  those  heroes,  whose  empire 
has  been  lost  in  the  ambition  of  universal  conquest. 

BENEFITS  OF  LUXURY. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactured, 
since  the  productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of 
art.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  labour  of  an  in 
dustrious  and  ingenious  people  was  variously  but  in- 
cessantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  rich.  In  their 
dress,  their  table,  their  houses,  and  their  furniture,  the 
favourites  of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of  con 
venience,  of  elegance,  and  of  splendour,  whatever 
could  soothe  their  pride  or  gratify  their  sensuality. 
Such  refinements,  under  the  odious  name  of  luxury, 
have  been  severely  arraigned  by  the  moralists  of  every 
age ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the 
virtue  as  well  as  happiness  of  mankind,  if  all  pos 
sessed  the  necessaries,  and  none  the  superfluities,  of 
life,,  But  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  society, 
luxury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or  folly, 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correct  the  un 
equal  distribution  of  property.  The  diligent  mechanic, 
and  the  skilful  artist,  who  have  obtained  no  share  in 
the  division  of  the  earth,  receive  a  voluntary  tax  from 
the  possessors  of  the  land ;  and  the  latter  are  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  interest  to  improve  those  estates  with 
whose  produce  they  may  purchase  additional  pleasures. 
This  operation,  the  particular  effects  of  which  are  felt 
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in  every  society,  acted  with  much  more  diffusive 
energy  in  the  Roman  world.  The  provinces  would 
soon  have  been  exhausted  of  their  wealth,  if  the  manu 
factures  and  commerce  of  luxury  had  not  insensibly 
restored  to  the  industrious  subjects  the  sums  which 
were  exacted  from  them  by  the  armies  and  authority 
of  Rome.  As  long  as  the  circulation  was  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it  impressed  the  po 
litical  machine  with  a  new  degree  of  activity,  and  its 
consequences,  sometimes  beneh'cial,  could  never  be- 
fome  pernicious. 

CHARACTER  OF  MAHMUD  OF  GAZNA. 

From  the  paths  of  blood,  and  such  is  the  history  of 
nations,  I  cannot  refuse  to  turn  aside  to  gather  some 
flowers  of  science  or  virtue.  The  name  of  Mahmud 
the  Gaznevide  is  still  venerable  in  the  East ;  his  sub 
jects  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace ; 
his  vices  were  .concealed  by  the  veil  of  religion ;  and 
two  familiar  examples  will  testify  his  justice  and 
magnanimity.  1.  As  he  sat  in  the  divan,  an  unhappy 
subject  bowed  before  the  throne  to  accuse  the  insolence 
of  a  Turkish  soldier,  who  had  driven  him  from  his 
bouse  and  his  bed.  "  Suspend  your  clamours,"  said 
JMahmud,  u  inform  me  of  his  next  visit,  and  ourself 
in  person  will  judge  and  punish  the  offender."  The 
sultan  followed  his  guide,  invested  the  house  with  his 
guards,  and  extinguishing  the  torches,  pronounced  the 
death  of  the  criminal,  who  had  been  seized  in  the  act 
of  rapine  and  adultery.  After  the  execution  of  ^iis 
sentence,  the  lights  were  rekindled,  Mahmud  fell 
prostrate  in  prayer,  and  rising  from  the  ground,  de 
manded  some  homely  fare,  which  he  devoured  with 
the  voraciousness  of  hunger.  The  poor  man  whose 
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injury  he  had  avenged  was  unable  to  suppress  his 
astonishment  and  curiosity ;  and  the  courteous  monarch 
condescended  to  explain  the  motives  of  this  singular 
behaviour.  "  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  none  ex- 
cept  one  of  my  sons  could  dare  to  perpetrate  such  an 
outrage ;  and  I  extinguished  the  lights,  that  my  jus- 
tice  might  be  blind  and  inexorable.  My  prayer  was 
a  thanksgiving  on  the  discovery  of  the  offender ;  and 
so  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had  passed  three 
days  without  food  since  the  first  moment  of  your 
complaint."  2.  The  sultan  of  Gazna  had  declared 
war  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  the  sove 
reigns  of  the  western  Persia :  he  was  disarmed  by 
an  epistle  of  the  sultana-mother,  and  delayed  his 
invasion  till  the  manhood  of  her  son.  'l  During  the 
life  of  my  husband,"  said  the  artful  regent,  <;I  was 
ever  apprehensive  of  your  ambition  :  he  was  a  prince 
and  a  soldier  worthy  of  your  arms.  Pie  is  now  no 
more :  his  sceptre  has  passed  to  a  woman  and  a  child, 
and  you  dare  not  attack  their  infancy  and  weakness. 
How  inglorious  would  be  your  conquest,  how  shame- 
ful  your  defeat !  and  yet  the  event  of  war  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty."  Avarice  was  the  only  defect 
that  tarnished  the  illustrious  character  of  Mahmud ; 
and  never  has  that  passion  been  more  richly  satiated. 
The  orientals  exceed  the  measure  of  credibility  in  the 
account  of  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  the 
avidity  of  man  had  never  accumulated ;  in  the  mag 
nitude  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  such  as  have 
never  been  produced  by  the  workmanship  of  nature. 
Yet  the  soil  of  Hindostan  is  impregnated  with  pre 
cious  minerals ;  her  trade,  in  every  age,  has  attracted 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world ;  and  her  virgin  spoils 
were  rifled  by  the  first  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors. 
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His  behaviour,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  evinces  the 
vanity  of  these  possessions,  so  laboriously"  won,  so 
dangerously  held,  and  so  inevitably  lost.  He  surveyed 
the  vast  and  various  chambers  of  the  treasury  of  Gazna, 
burst  into  tears,  and  again  closed  the  doors,  without 
bestowing  any  portion  of  the  wealth  which  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  preserve.  The  following  day  he  re 
viewed  the  state  of  his  military  force  ;  one  hundred 
thousand  foot,  fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  thirteen 
hundred  elephants  of  battle.  He  again  wept  at  the 
instability  of  human  greatness;  and  his  grief  was 
embittered  by  the  hostile  progress  of  the  Turkmans, 
whom  he  had  introduced  into  the  heart  of  his  Persian 
kingdom. 

CHARACTER  OF  MAHOMET. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may 
perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  balance  his  faults 
and  virtues ;  that  I  should  decide  whether  the  title  of 
enthusiast  or  impostor  more  properly  belongs  to  that 
extraordinary  man.  Had  I  been  intimately  conversant 
with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still  be  dif 
ficult,  and  the  success  uncertain ;  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  centuries,  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade 
through  a  cloud  of  religious  incense;  and  could  I 
truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleeting  re 
semblance  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary  of 
mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  con 
queror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution 
appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  con 
templative  disposition ;  so  soon  as  marriage  had  raised 
him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  he  avoided  the  paths 
of  ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  till  the  age  of  forty,  he 
lived  with  innocence,  and  would  have  died  without  a 
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name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to 
nature  and  reason ;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the 
Jews  and  Christians  would  teach  him  to  despise  and 
detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the  duty  of  a 
man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
to  rescue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  incessantly  bent  on  the 
same-object  would  convert  a  general  obligation  into  a 
particular  call ;  the  warm  suggestions  of  the  under 
standing  or  the  fancy  would  be  felt  as  the  inspiration 
of  heaven;  the  labour  of  thought  would  expire  in 
rapture  and  vision ;  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  in- 
visible  monitor,  would  be  described  with  the  forms 
and  attributes  of  an  angel  of  God.  From  enthusiasm 
to  imposture,  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery;  the 
demon  of  Socrates  affords  a  memorable  instance,  how 
a  wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how  a  good  man  de 
ceive  others ;  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a 
mixed  and  middle  state  between  self-illusion  and  vo 
luntary  fraud.  Charity  may  believe  that  the  original 
motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  genuine 
benevolence ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of 
cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  reject  his 
claims,  despise  his  arguments  and  persecute  his  life ; 
he  might  forgive  his  personal  adversaries,  he  may 
lawfully  hate  the  enemies  of  God ;  the  stern  passions 
of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 
Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  con. 
demned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca,  and  the  choice  of 
Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a  prince,  the 
humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  armies ;  but  his 
sword  was  consecrated  by  the  example  of  the  saints ; 
and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a  sinful  world  with 
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pestilence  and  earthquakes  rmight  inspire  for  their 
conversion  or  chastisement  the  valour  of  his  servants. 
In  the  exercise  of  political  government,  he  was  com 
pelled  to  abate  of  the  stern  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to 
comply,  in  some  measure,  with  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ  even  the  vices 
of  mankind  as  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  The 
use  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
were  often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith ; 
and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approved  the  assassina 
tion  of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts, 
the  character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually 
stained ;  and  the  influence  of  such  pernicious  habits 
would  be  poorly  compensated  by  the  practice  of  the 
personal  and  social  virtues  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  among  his  sec 
taries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  ambition  was 
the  ruling  passion  ;  and  a  politician  will  suspect  that 
he  secretly  smiled  (the  victorious  impostor ! )  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  the  credulity  of  his  pro 
selytes.  A  philosopher  will  observe  that  their  cruelty 
and  his  success  would  tend  more  strongly  to  fortify 
the  assurance  of  his  divine  mission,  that  his  interest 
and  religion  were  inseparably  connected,  and  that  his 
conscience  would  be  soothed  by  the  persuasion,  that 
he  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from  the  obliga 
tion  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any 
vestige  of  his  native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet 
may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  In 
the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may 
be  deemed  less  criminal ;  and  he  would  have  started 
at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  had  he  not  Been  satisfied 
of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a 
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conqueror  or  a  priest,  I  can  suppose  a  word  or  action 
of  unaffected  humanity ;  and  the  decree  of  Mahomet, 
that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should  never 
be  separated  from  their  children,  may  suspend  or  mo 
derate  the  censure  of  the  historian. 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet  despised  the  pomp  of 
royalty ;  the  apostle  of  God  submitted  to  the  menial 
offices  of  the  family ;  he  kindled  the  fire,  swept  the 
floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended  with  his  own  hands 
his  shoes  and  his  woollen  garment.  Disdaining  the 
penance  and  merit  of  an  hermit,  he  observed,  without 
effort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a 
soldier.  On  solemn  occasions,  he  feasted  his  com 
panions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty ;  but,  in  his 
domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a  fire 
being  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.  The 
interdiction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his  example ; 
his  hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of 
barley  bread ;  he  delighted  in  the  taste  of  milk  and 
honey ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consisted  of  dates  and 
water.  Perfumes  and  women  were  the  two  sensual 
enjoyments  which  his  nature  required,  and  his  religion 
did  not  forbid  :  and  Mahomet  affirmed,  that  the  fer 
vour  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent 
pleasures.  The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood 
of  the  Arabs  ;  and  their  libidinous  complexion  has 
been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Their  in 
continence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and  religious 
laws  of  the  koran  ;  their  incestuous  alliances  were 
blamed ;  the  boundless  licence  of  polygamy  was  re 
duced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concubines;  their 
rights,  both  of  bed  and  dowry,  were  equitably  deter 
mined  ;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged ; 
adultery  was  condemned  as  a  capital  offence,  and  for- 
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nication,  in  either  sex,  was  punished  with  an  hundred 
stripes.  Such  were  the  calm  and  rational  precepts  of 
the  legislator  ;  but,  in  his  private  conduct,  Mahomet 
indulged  the  appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims 
of  a  prophet.  A  special  revelation  dispensed  him 
from  the  laws  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation  ; 
the  female  sex,  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his 
desires ;  and  this  singular  prerogative  excited  the 
envy  rather  than  the  scandal,  the  veneration  rather 
than  the  hatred,  of  the  devout  mussulmans  ! 

CHARACTER  OF  MAHOMET  II. 

Mahomet  the  second  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Amurath  ;  and  though  his  mother  had  been  deco 
rated  with  the  titles  of  Christian  and  princess,  she  is 
more  probably  confounded  with  the  numerous  con 
cubines  who  peopled  from  every  climate  the  haram  of 
the  sultan.  His  first  education  and  sentiments  were 
those  of  a  devout  mussulman,  and  as  often  as  he  con 
versed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his  hands  and  face 
by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age  and  empire  ap 
pear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow  bigotry,  his  aspiring 
genius  disdained  to  acknowledge  a  power  above  his 
own,  and  in  his  looser  hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said) 
to  brand  the  prophet  of  Mecca  as  a  robber  and  im 
postor.  Yet  the  sultan  persevered  in  a  decent  reve 
rence  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  koran  ;  his 
private  indiscretion  must  have  been  sacred  from  the 
vulgar  ear ;  and  we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of 
strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a 
mind  that  is  hardened  against  truth  must  be  armed 
with  superior  contempt  for  absurdity  and  error. 
Under  the  tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters,  Ma 
homet  advanced  with  an  early  and  rapid  progress 
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in  the  paths  of  knowledge ;  and  besides  his  native 
tongue,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  understood  five 
languages,  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldaean  or 
Hebrew,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian 
might  indeed  contribute  to  his  amusement,  and  the 
Arabic  to  his  edification,  and  such  studies  are  fami 
liar  to  the  Oriental  youth.  In  the  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  a  conqueror  might  wish  to  con 
verse  with  the  people  over  whom  he  was  ambitious  to 
reign ;  his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry  or  prose 
might  find  a  passage  to  the  royal  ear,  but  what  use 
or  merit  could  recommend  to  the  statesman  or  scholar 
the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  The  hi 
story  and  geography  of  the  world  were  familiar  to  his 
memory  :  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  East,  perhaps 
the  West,  excited  his  emulation ;  his  skill  in  astro 
logy  is  excused  by  the  folly  of  the  times,  and  sup 
poses  some  rudiments  of  mathematical  science ;  and 
a  profound  taste  for  the  arts  is  betrayed  in  his  liberal 
invitation  and  reward  of  the  painters  of  Italy.  But 
the  influence  of  religion  and  learning  were  employed 
without  effect  on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature.  I 
will  not  transcribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories 
of  his  fourteen  pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open 
in  search  of  a  stolen  melon  ;  or  of  the  beauteous  slave 
whose  head  he  severed  from  her  body,  to  convince  the 
janizaries  that  their  master  was  not  the  votary  of 
love.  His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the  silence  of  the 
Turkish  annals,  which  accuse  three,  and  three  only, 
of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once 
furious  and  inexorable ;  that  in  the  palace,  as  in  the 
field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  pro 
vocation  ;  and  that -the  noblest  of  the  captive  youths 
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were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust.  In 
the  Albanian  war,  he  studied  the  lessons,  and  soon 
surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father ;  and  the  con 
quest  of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hun 
dred  cities,  %  vain  and  flattering  account,  is  ascribed 
to  his  invincible  sword.  He  was  doubtless  a  soldier, 
and  possibly  a  general;  Constantinople  has  sealed 
his  glory  ;  but  if  we  compare  the  means,  the  obsta 
cles,  and  the  achievements,  Mahomet  the  second 
must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with  Alexander  or 
Timour.  Under  his  command  the  Ottoman  forces 
were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies ;  yet 
their  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Adriatic ;  and  his  arms  were  checked  by  Huniades 
and  Scanderbeg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights  and  by  the 
Persian  king. 

CHARACTER  OF  MAJORIAN. 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  dis 
covery  of  a  great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  some 
times  arise  in  a  degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  human  species.  The  emperor  Majorian 
had  deserved  the  praises  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of 
prosterity ;  and  these  praises  may  be  strongly  expressed 
in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinterested  historian. 
"  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjects ;  that  he  was 
terrible  to  his  enemies ;  and  that  he  excelled  in  every 
virtue  all  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned  over  the 
Romans."  Such  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least  the 
panegyric  of  Sidonius ;  and  we  may  acquiesce  in  the 
assurance,  that,  although  the  obsequious  orator  would 
have  flattered,  with  equal  zeal,  the  most  worthless  of 
princes,  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  object  confined 
him,  on  this  occasion,  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 
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Majorian  derived  his  name  from  his  maternal  grand 
father,  who  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Theodosius  had 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  Illyrian  frontier.  He 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  father  of  Ma 
jorian,  a  respectable  officer,  who  administered  the 
revenues  of  Gaul  with  skill  and  integrity ;  and  ge 
nerously  preferred  the  friendship  of  ^Etius  to  the 
tempting  offers  of  an  insidious  court.  His  son,  the 
future  emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  displayed  from  his  early  youth  intrepid  courage, 
premature  wisdom,  and  unbounded  liberality  in  a 
scanty  fortune.  He  followed  the  standard  of  ^Etius, 
contributed  to  his  success,  shared,  and  sometimes 
eclipsed  his.  glory,  and  at  last  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  patrician,  or  rather  of  his  wife,  who  forced  him  to 
retire  from  the  service.  Majorian,  after  the  death  of 
yEtius,  was  recalled  and  promoted ;  and  his  intimate 
connexion  with  Count  Ricimer  was  the  immediate 
step  by  which  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  western 
empire.  During  the  vacancy  that  succeeded  the  abdi 
cation  of  Avitus,  the  ambitious  barbarian,  whose  birth 
excluded  him  from  the  imperial  dignity,  governed 
Italy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician;  resigned  to  his 
friend  the  conspicuous  station  of  master  general  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  some 
months,  consented  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Ro 
mans,  whose  favour  Majorian  had  solicited  by  a 
recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.  He  was  invested 
with  the  purple  at  Ravenna ;  and  the  epistle  which 
he  addressed  to  the  senate  will  best  describe  his 
situation  and  sentiments.  "  Your  election,  Conscript 
Fathers  !  and  the  ordinance  of  the  most  valiant  army, 
have  made  me  your  emperor.  May  the  propitious 
Deity  direct  and  prosper  the  counsels  and  events  of 
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my  administration,  to  your  advantage,  and  to  the 
public  welfare  !  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  aspire, 
I  have  submitted,  to  reign ;  nor  should  I  have  dis 
charged  the  obligations  of  a  citizen,  if  I  had  refused, 
with  base  and  selfish  ingratitude,  to  support  the  weight 
of  those  labours,  which  were  imposed  by  the  republic. 
Assist,  therefore,  the  prince  whom  you  have  made ; 
partake  the  duties  which  you  have  enjoined ;  and  make 
our  common  endeavours  promote  the  happiness  of  an 
empire,  which  I  have  accepted  from  your  hands.  Be 
assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her 
ancient  vigour,  and  that  virtue  shall  become  not  only 
innocent  but  meritorious.  Let  none,  except  the  authors 
themselves,  be  apprehensive  of  delations,  which,  as  a 
subject,  I  have  always  condemned,  and,  as  a  prince, 
will  severely  punish.  Our  vigilance,  and  that  of  our 
father,  the  patrician  Ricimer,  shall  regulate  all  mili. 
tary  affairs,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  You  understand  the  maxims  of  my  govern 
ment  :  you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere 
assurances  of  a  prince,  who  has  formerly  been  the 
companion  of  your  life  and  dangers  ;  who  still  glories 
in  the  name  of  senator,  and  who  is  anxious  that 
you  should  never  repent  of  the  judgment  which  you 
have  pronounced  in  his  favour."  The  emperor,  who, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  world,  revived  the 
ancient  language  of  law  and  liberty,  which  Trajan 
would  not  have  disclaimed,  must  have  derived  those 
generous  sentiments  from  his  own  heart ;  since  they 
were  not  suggested  to  his  imitation  by  the  customs  of 
his  age,  or  the  example  of  his  predecessors. 

The  private  and  public  actions  of  Majorian  are 
very  imperfectly  known :  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for 
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an  original  cast  of  thought  and  expression,  faithfully 
represent  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  who  loved  his 
people,  who  sympathised  in  their  distress,  who  had 
studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and 
who  was  capable  of  applying  (as  far  as  such  reforma 
tion  was  practicable)  judicious  and  effectual  remedies 
to  the  public  disorders.  His  regulations  concerning 
the  finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at  least 
to  mitigate,  the  most  intolerable  grievances.  I.  From 
the  first  hour  of  his  reign,  he  was  solicitors  (I  translate 
his  own  words)  to  relieve  the  weary  fortunes  of  the 
provincials,  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight  of 
indictions  and  superindictiohs.  With  this  view,  he 
granted  a  universal  amnesty,  a  final  and  absolute 
discharge  of  all  arrears  of  tribute,  of  all  debts,  which, 
under  any  pretence,  the  fiscal  officers  might  demand 
from  the  people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete, 
vexatious,  and  unprofitable  claims,  improved  and 
purified  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue;  and  the 
subject,  who  could  now  look  back  without  despair, 
might  labour  with  hope  and  gratitude  for  himself  and 
his  country.  II.  In  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes,  Majorian  restored  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  provincial  magistrates  ;  and  suppressed  the  extra 
ordinary  commissions  which  had  been  introduced,  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  himself,  or  of  the  prsetorian 
prefects.  The  favourite  servants,  who  obtained  such 
irregular  powers,  were  insolent  in  their  behaviour  and 
arbitrary  in  their  demands.  They  affected  to  despise 
the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they  were  discontented, 
if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  the  sum 
which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  the  treasury. 
One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  incredi 
ble,  were  it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself. 
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They  exacted  the  whole  payment  in  gold ;  but  they 
refused  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  and  would 
accept  only  such  ancient  pieces  as  were  stamped  with 
the  names  of  Faustina  or  the  Antonines.  The  subject, 
who  was  unprovided  with  these  curious  medals,  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their 
rapacious  demands ;  or  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research, 
his  imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  money  of  former  times.  III.  "  The 
municipal  corporation  (says  the  emperor),  the  lesser 
senates  (so  antiquity  has  justly  styled  them)  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  the  heart  of  the  cities,  and  the 
sinews  of  the  republic.  And  yet  so  low  are  they  now 
reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates,  and  the  vena 
lity  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  re 
nouncing  their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken 
refuge  in  distant  and  obscure  exile."  He  urges  and 
even  compels  their  return  to  their  respective  cities ;  but 
he  removes  the  grievance  which  had  forced  them  to 
desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  functions.  They 
are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial 
magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying  the  tri 
bute  ;  but,  instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the 
whole  sum  assessed  on  their  district,  they  are  only 
required  to  produce  a  regular  account  of  the  payments 
which  they  have  actually  received,  and  of  the  defaulters 
who  are  still  indebted  to  the  public.  IV.  But  Ma- 
jorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these  corporate  bodies 
were  too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and 
oppression  which  they  had  suffered ;  and  he  therefore 
revives  the  useful  office  of  the  defenders  of  cities.  He 
exhorts  the  people  to  elect,  in  a  full  and  free  assembly, 
some  man  of  discretion  and  integrity,  who  would  dare 
to  assert  their  privileges,  to  represent  their  grievances, 
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to  protect  the  poor  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and 
to  inform  the  emperors  of  the  abuses  that  were  com 
mitted  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority. 

CHARACTER  OF  MANUEL. 

A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest 
sons  of  John  the  Handsome;  of  the  two  survivors, 
Isaac  and  Manuel,  his  judgment  or  affection  preferred 
the  younger ;  and  the  choice  of  their  dying  prince  was 
ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  applauded  the  valour 
of  his  favourite  in  the  Turkish  war.  The  faithful 
Axuch  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  person  of 
Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and  purchased  with 
a  gift  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver  the  leading 
ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sophia,  who  possessed  a  decisive 
voice  in  the  consecration  of  an  emperor.  With  his 
veteran  and  affectionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited 
Constantinople ;  his  brother  acquiesced  in  the  title  of 
Sebastocrator ;  his  subjects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and 
martial  graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with 
credulity  to  the  flattering  promise,  that  he  blended  the 
wisdom  of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth. 
By  the  experience  of  his  government  they  were  taught, 
that  he  emulated  the  spirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of 
his  father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in  the 
grave.  A  reign  of  thirty -seven  years  is  filled  by  a 
perpetual,  though  various,  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
the  Christians,  and  the  hordes  of  the  wilderness  beyond 
the  Danube.  The  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on 
Mount  Taurus,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  arid  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  of  Sicily  and 
Greece:  the  influence  of  his  negotiations  extended 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  Russia;  and  the  Byzan 
tine  monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an  object  of  respect 
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or  terror  to  the  powers  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Educated 
in  the  silk  and  purple  of  the  East,  Manuel  possessed 
the  iron  temper  of  a  soldier,  which  cannot  easily  be 
paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  I.  of  England, 
and  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Such  was  his  strength 
and  exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  surnamed  the 
Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  incapable  of  wielding  the 
lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  famous 
tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and 
overturned  in  his  first  career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the 
Italian  knights.  The  first  in  the  charge,  the  last  hi 
the  retreat,  his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  trembled, 
the  former  for  his  safety,  and  the  latter  for  their  own. 
After  posting  an  ambuscade  in  a  wood,  he  rode  for 
ward  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accom 
panied  only  by  his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axuch, 
who  refused  to  desert  their  sovereign.  Eighteen 
horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled  before  them :  but 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  increased;  the  march  of 
the  reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful,  and  Manuel, 
without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a 
squadron  of  five  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against 
the  Hungarians,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  his 
troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  was  the  first,  almost  alone,  who  passed  a 
bridge  that  separated  him  from  the  enemy.  In  the 
same  country,  after  transporting  his  army  beyond  the 
Save,  he  sent  back  the  boats,  with  an  order,  under 
pain  of  death  to  their  commander,  that  he  should 
leave  him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In 
the  siege  of  Corfu,  towing  after  him  a  captive  galley, 
the  emperor  stood  alone  on  the  poop,  opposing  against 
volleys  of  darts  and  stones  a  large  buckler  and  a 
flowing  sail;  nor  could  he  have  escaped  inevitable 
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death,  had  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined  his  archers 
to  respect  the  person  of  a  hero.    In  one  day,  he  is  said 
to  have  slain  forty  of  the  barbarians  with  his  own 
hand ;  he  returned  to  the  camp  dragging  along  four 
Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rings  of 
his  saddle :  he  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to 
accept  a  single  combat ;  and  the  gigantic  champions, 
who  encountered  his  arm,  were  transpierced  by  the 
lance,  or  cut  asunder  by  the  sword,  of  the  invincible 
Manuel.     The  story  of  his  exploits,  which  appear  as 
a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  may 
induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the 
Greeks.     I  will  not,    to  vindicate  their  credit,    en 
danger  my  own  ;    yet  I  may  observe,    that   in  the 
long  series  of  their  annals,  Manuel  is  the  only  prince 
who  has  been  the  subject  of  similar  exaggeration. 
With  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  he  did  not  unite  the 
skill  or  prudence  of  a  general :  his  victories  were  not 
productive  of  any  permanent  or  useful  conquest;  and 
his  Turkish  laurels  were  blasted  in  his  last  unfortunate 
campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains 
of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  the  generosity 
of  the  sultan.     But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the 
character  of  Manuel  is  the  contrast  and  vicissitude  of 
labour  and  sloth,  of  hardiness  and  effeminacy.     In 
war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he  appeared 
incapable  of  war.     In  the  field,  he  slept  in  the  sun  or 
in  the  snow,  tired  in  the  longest  marches  the  strength 
of  his  men  and  horses,  and  shared  with  a  smile  the 
abstinence  or  diet  of  the  camp.     No  sooner  did  he 
return  to  Constantinople,  than  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  luxury :  the  expense 
of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  surpassed  the 
measure  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  whole  summer  days 
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Were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles  of  the  Propontis, 
in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  Theodora.  The 
double  cost  of  a  warlike  and  dissolute  prince  exhausted 
the  revenue  and  multiplied  the  taxes ;  and  Manuel, 
in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turkish  camp,  endured  a 
bitter  reproach  from  the  mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier  : 
As  he  quenched  his  thirst,  he  complained  that  the 
water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with  Christian  blood. 
"  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  "  that  you  have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood 
of  your  Christian  subjects  !" 

CHARACTER  OF  MARC  IAN. 

The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed, 
as  it  was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
would  alone  have  inspired  the  grateful  eloquence  or 
the  catholics.  But  the  behaviour  of  Marcian  in  a 
private  life,  and  afterwards  on  the  throne,  may  sup 
port  a  more  rational  belief,  that  he  was  qualified  to 
restore  and  invigorate  an  empire  which  had  been  al 
most  dissolved  by  the  successive  weakness  of  two 
hereditary  monarchs.  He  was  born  in  Thrace,  and 
educated  to  the  profession  of  arms;  but  Marcian's 
youth  had  been  severely  exercised  by  poverty  and 
misfortune,  since  his  only  resource,  when  he  first 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend. 
He  passed  nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and  military 
service  of  Aspar  and  his  son  Ardaburius :  followed 
these  powerful  generals  to  the  Persian  and  African 
wars ;  and  obtained,  by  their  influence,  the  honour 
able  rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild  disposi 
tion,  and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy, 
recommended  Marcian  to  the  esteem  and  favour  of 
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his  patrons.  He  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had  felt,  the 
abuses  of  a  venal  and  abusive  administration ;  and 
his  own  example  gave  weight  and  energy  to  the  laws 
which  he  promulgated  for  the  reformation  of  manners. 

CHARACTER  OF  MAXIMUS. 

The  private  life  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus 
was  often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity. 
His  birth  was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  descended 
from  the  Anician  family  ;  his  dignity  was  supported 
by  an  adequate  patrimony  in  land  and  money ;  and 
these  advantages  of  fortune  were  accompanied  with 
liberal  arts  and  decent  manners,  which  adorn  or  imi 
tate  the  inestimable  gifts  of  genius  and  virtue.  The 
luxury  of  his  palace  and  table  was  hospitable  and 
elegant.  Whenever  Maximus  appeared  in  public,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  grateful  and  obsequious 
clients  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients  he 
might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends.  His 
merit  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  prince  and 
senate :  he  thrice  exercised  the  office  of  pretorian  pre 
fect  of  Italy  ;  he  was  twice  invested  with  the  consul 
ship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  patrician.  These 
civil  honours  were  not  incompatible  with  the  enjoy 
ment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  his  hours,  according 
to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately 
distributed  by  a  water-clock ;  and  this  avarice  of  time 
may  be  allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus 
entertained  of  his  own  happiness.  The  injury  which 
he  received  from  the  emperor  Valentinian  appears  to 
excuse  the  most  bloody  revenge.  Yet  a  philosopher 
might  have  reflected,  that,  if  the  resistance  of  his  wife 
had  been  sincere,  her  chastity  was  still  inviolate,  and 
that  it  could  never  be  restored  if  she  had  consented  to 
the  will  of  the  adulterer.  A  patriot  would  have  hesi- 
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tated  before  he  plunged  himself  and  his  country  into 
those  inevitable  calamities  which  must  follow  the  ex 
tinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The  im 
prudent  Maximusdiregarded  these  salutary  considera 
tions  :  he  gratified  his  resentment  and  ambition ;  he 
saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Valentinian  at  his  feet ; 
and  he  heard  himself  saluted  emperor  by  the  una 
nimous  voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  the  day 
of  his  inauguration  was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness. 
He  was  imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively  expression  of 
Sidonius)  in  the  palace ;  and  afterwards  passed  a 
sleepless  night ;  he  sighed  that  he  had  attained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes,  and  aspired  only  to  descend 
from  the  dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  diadem,  he  communicated  his  anxious 
thoughts  to  his  friend  and  questor  Fulgentius ;  and 
when  he  looked  back,  with  unavailing  regret,  on  the 
secure  pleasures  of  his  former  life,  the  emperor  ex 
claimed — "  O  fortunate  Damocles,  thy  reign  began 
and  ended  with  the  same  dinner:"  a  well-known 
allusion,  which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as  an 
instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  reign  of  Maximus  continued  about  three 
months.  His  hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  com 
mand,  were  disturbed  by  remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror, 
and  his  throne  was  shaken  by  the  seditions  of  the 
soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  confederate  barbarians. 

HEREDITARY  MONARCHY. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  government  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  world,  an  hereditary  monarchy  seems 
to  present  the  fairest  scope  for  ridicule.  Is  it  possible 
to  relate,  without  an  indignant  smile,  that  on  the 
father's  decease,  the  property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of 
a  drove  of  oxen,  descends  to  his  infant  son,  as  yet  un- 
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known  to  mankind  and  to  himself;  and  that  the 
bravest  warriors  and  the  wisest  statesmen,  relinquishing 
their  natural  right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal  cradle 
with  bended  knees  and  protestations  of  inviolable 
fidelity  ?  Satire  and  declamation  may  paint  these 
obvious  topics  in  the  most  dazzling  colours,  but  our 
more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful  prejudice, 
that  establishes  a  rule  of  succession  independent  of 
the  passions  of  mankind ;  and  we  shall  cheerfully  ac 
quiesce  in  any  expedient  which  deprives  the  multitude 
of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed  the  ideal,  power  of  giv 
ing  themselves  a  master. 

In  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  we  may  easily  de 
vise  imaginary  forms  of  government,  in  which  the 
sceptre  shall  be  constantly  bestowed  on  the  most 
worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  suffrage  of  the  whole 
community.  Experience  overturns  these  airy  fabrics, 
and  teaches  us,  that  in  a  large  society,  the  election  of 
a  monarch  can  never  devolve  to  the  wisest  or  to  the 
most  numerous  part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the 
only  order  of  men  sufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the 
same  sentiments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impose  them 
on  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  but  the  temper  of 
soldiers,  habituated  at  cnce  to  violence  and  slavery, 
renders  them  very  unfit  guardians  of  a  legal  or  even 
a  civil  constitution.  Justice,  humanity,  or  political 
wisdom,  are  qualities  they  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  in  themselves,  to  appreciate  them  in  others. 
Valour  will  acquire  their  esteem,  and  liberality  will 
purchase  their  suffrage ;  but  the  first  of  these  merits 
is  often  lodged  in  the  most  savage  breasts ;  the  latter 
can  only  exert  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  and 
both  may  be  turned  against  the  possessor  of  the  throne, 
by  the  ambition  of  a  daring  rival. 

The  superior  prerogative  of  birth,  when  it  has  ob- 
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tained  the  sanction  of  time  and  popular  opinion,  is 
the  plainest  and  least  invidious  of  all  distinctions 
among  mankind.  The  acknowledged  right  extinguishes 
the  hopes  of  faction,  and  the  conscious  security  dis 
arms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch.  To  the  firm  esta 
blishment  of  this  idea  we  owe  the  peaceful  succession 
and  mild  administration  of  European  monarchies.  To 
the  defect  of  it  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  civil 
wars  through  which  an  Asiatic  despot  is  obliged  to  cut 
his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

CHARACTER  OF  NICHOLAS  V. 

The  fame  of  Nicholas  the  fifth  has  not  been  ade 
quate  to  his  merits.  From  a  plebeian  origin,  he 
raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and  learning :  the  cha 
racter  of  the  man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the 
pope ;  and  he  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were 
soon  pointed  against  the  Roman  church.  He  had 
been  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
age :  he  became  their  patron ;  and  such  was  the  hu 
mility  of  his  manners,  that  the  change  was  scarcely 
discernible  either  to  them  or  to  himself.  If  he  pressed 
the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was  not  as  the  mea 
sure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  benevolence ;  and 
when  modest  merit  declined  his  bounty,  "  accept  it," 
would  he  say,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth, 
"  you  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  among  you.'* 
The  influence  of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom ; 
and  he  exerted  that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of 
benefices,  but  of  books.  From  the  ruins  of  the  By 
zantine  libraries,  from  the  darkest  monasteries  of  Ger 
many  and  Britain,  he  collected  the  dusty  manuscripts 
of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ;  and  wherever  the  original 
could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  transcribed 
nnd  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican,  the  old 
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repository  for  bulls  and  legends,  for  superstition  and 
forgery,  was  daily  replenished  with  more  precious 
furniture;  and  such  was  the  industry  of  Nicholas, 
that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years  he  formed  a  library  of 
five  thousand  volumes.  To  his  munificence  the  Latin 
world  was  indebted  for  the  versions  of  Xenophon, 
Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and 
Appian  ;  of  Strabo's  geography,  of  the  Iliad,  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy 
and  Theophrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
church.  ' 

CHARACTER   OF   ODOACER. 

The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high 
station  to  which  his  valour  and  fortune  had  exalted 
him ;  his  savage  manners  were  polished  by  the  habits 
of  conversation ;  and  he  respected,  though  a  con 
queror  and  a  barbarian,  the  institutions  and  even  the 
prejudices  of  his  subjects.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
years,  Odoacer  restored  the  consulship  of  the  west. 
For  himself,  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an 
honour  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperors  of 
the  East ;  but  the  curule  chair  was  succesively  filled 
by  eleven  of  the  most  illustrious  senators ;  and  the 
list  is  adorned  by  the  respectable  name  of  Basilius, 
whose  virtues  claimed  the  friendship  and  grateful 
applause  of  Sidonius,  his  client.  The  laws  of  the 
emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  civil  admini 
stration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  pretorian  pre 
fect,  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Odoacer  devolved 
on  the  Roman  magistrates  the  odious  and  oppressive 
task  of  collecting  the  public  revenue ;  but  he  reserved 
for  himself  the  merit  of  seasonable  and  popular  in 
dulgence.  Like  the  rest  of  the  barbarians,  he  had 
been  instructed  in  the  Arian  heresy  5  but  he  revered 
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the  monastic  and  episcopal  characters ;  and  the  silence 
of  the  catholics  attests  the  toleration  which  they 
enjoyed.  The  peace  of  the  city  required  the  inter- 
position  of  his  prefect  Basilius,  in  the  choice  of  a 
Roman  pontiff:  the  decree  which  restrained  the  clergy 
from  alienating  their  lands  was  ultimately  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  whose  devotion  would 
have  been  taxed  to  repair  the  dilapidations  of  the 
church.  Italy  was  protected  by  the  arms  of  its 
conqueror  ;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected  by  the 
barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so  long 
insulted  the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius.  Odoacer 
passed  the  Hadriatic  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the 
emperor  Nepos,  and  to  acquire  the  maritime  pro 
vince  of  Dalmatia.  He  passed  the  Alps,  to  rescue 
the  remains  of  Noricum  from  Fava,  or  Feletheus, 
king  of  the  Rugians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond 
the  Danube.  The  king  was  vanquished  in  battle, 
and  led  away  prisoner ;  a  numerous  colony  of  captives 
and  subjects  was  transplanted  into  Italy ;  and  Rome, 
after  a  long  period  of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might 
claim  the  triumph  of  her  barbarian  master.  Notwith 
standing  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his 
kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and 
desolation.  Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of 
agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy  ;  and  it  was  a  just 
subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
depended  on  the  accidents  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
/  In  the  division  and  decline  of  the  empire,  the  tributary 
harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  withdrawn,  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  continually  diminished 
with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  country  was 
exhausted  by  the  irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine, 
and  pestilence.  St.  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin 
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of  a  populous  district,  which  had  been  once  adorned 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Bologna,  Modena, 
Regium,  and  Placentia.  Pope  Gelasius  was  a  sub 
ject  of  Odoacer,  and  he  affirms,  with  strong  exaggera 
tion,  that  in  ./Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  the  human  species  was  almost  extirpated. 
The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the  hand 
of  their  master,  perished  or  disappeared,  as  soon  as 
his  liberality  was  suppressed ;  the  decline  of  the  arts 
reduced  the  industrious  mechanic  to  idleness  and 
want ;  and  the  senators,  who  might  support  with 
patience  the  ruin  of  their  country,  bewailed  their 
private  loss  of  wealth  and  luxury.  One  third  of 
those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of  Italy  is 
originally  imputed,  was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the 
conquerors.  Injuries  were  aggravated  by  insults ; 
the  sense  of  actual  sufferings  was  imbittered  by  the 
fear  of  more  dreadful  evils  ;  and  as  new  lands  were 
allotted  to  new  swarms  of  barbarians,  each  senator  was 
apprehensive  lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  ap 
proach  his  favourite  villa,  or  his  most  profitable  farm. 
The  least  unfortunate  were  those  who  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  power  which  it  was  im 
possible  to  resist.  Since  they  desired  to  live,  they 
owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared 
their  lives  ;  and  since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of 
their  fortunes,  the  portion  which  he  left  must  be 
accepted  as  his  pure  and  voluntary  gift.  The  dis 
tress  of  Italy  was  mitigated  by  the  prudence  and 
humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  himself,  as  the 
price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
licentious  and  turbulent  multitude.  The  kings  of 
the  barbarians  were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or 
murdered,  by  their  native  subjects  ;  and  the  various 
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bands  of  Italian  mercenaries,  who  associated  under  the 
standard  of  an  elective  general,  claimed  a  larger 
privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.  A  monarchy,  desti 
tute  of  national  union  and  hereditary  right,  hastened 
to  its  dissolution.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years, 
Odoacer  was  oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  hero  alike  ex 
cellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government,  who 
restored  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  whose 
name  still  excites  and  deserves  the  attention  of  man 
kind. 

CHARACTER   OF   PERTIXAX. 

Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  condemning  his 
predecessor's  memory,  by  the  contrast  of  his  own 
virtues  with  the  vices  of  Commodus.  On  the  day  of 
his  accession,  ha  resigned  over  to  his  wife  and  son 
his  whole  private  fortune,  that  they  might  have  no 
pretence  to  solicit  favours  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
He  refused  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  former  with 
the  title  of.  Augusta ;  or  to  corrupt  the  inexperienced 
youth  of  the  latter  by  the  rank  of  Caesar.  Accurately 
distinguishing  between  the  duties  of  a  parent  and 
those  of  a  sovereign,  he  educated  his  son  with  a 
severe  simplicity,  which,  while  it  gave  him  no  as 
sured  prospect  of  the  throne,  might  in  time  have 
rendered  him  worthy  of  it.  In  public  the  behaviour 
of  Pertinax  was  grave  and  affable.  He  lived  with 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  senate  (and  in  a  private  sta 
tion,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  true  character 
of  each  individual),  without  either  pride  or  jealousy ; 
considered  them  as  friends  and  companions,  with 
whom  he  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  tyranny, 
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and  with  whom  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  security  of 
the  present  time.  He  very  frequently  invited  them 
to  familiar  entertainments,  the  frugality  of  which  was 
ridiculed  by  those  who  remembered  and  regretted  the 
luxurious  prodigality  of  Commodus. 

To  heal,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  wounds  in- 
flicted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  was  the  pleasing  but 
melancholy  task  of  Pertinax.  The  innocent  victims, 
who  yet  survived,  were  recalled  from  exile,  released 
from  prison,  and  restored  to  the  full  possession  or 
their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  unburied  bodies  of 
murdered  senators  (for  the  cruelty  of  Commodus 
endeavoured  to  extend  itself  beyond  death)  were 
deposited  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors;  their 
memory  was  justified;  and  every  consolation  was 
bestowed  on  their  ruined  and  afflicted  families. 
Among  these  consolations,  one  of  the  most  grateful 
was  the  punishment  of  the  delators;  the  common 
enemies  of  their  master,  of  virtue,  and  of  their  country. 
Yet  even  in  the  inquisition  of  these  legal  assassins, 
Pertinax  proceeded  with  a  steady  temper,  which  gave 
every  thing  to  justice,  and  nothing  to  popular  prejudice 
and  resentment. 

The  finances  of  the  state  demanded  the  most  vigi 
lant  care  of  the  emperor.  Though  every  measure  of 
injustice  and  extortion  had  been  adopted  which  could 
collect  the  property  of  the  subject  into  the  coffers  of 
the  prince,  the  rapaciousness  of  Commodus  had  been 
so  very  inadequate  to  his  extravagance,  that,  upon 
his  death,  no  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds  were 
found  in  the  exhausted  treasury,  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  government,  and  to  discharge  the  press 
ing  demand  of  a  liberal  donative,  which  the  new 
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emperor  had  been  obliged  to  promise  to  the  praetorian 
guards.  Yet  under  these  distressed  circumstances, 
Pertinax  had  the  generous  firmness  to  remit  all  the 
oppressive  '  taxes  invented  by  Commodus,  and  to 
cancel  all  the  unjust  claims  of  the  treasury;  de 
claring,  in  a  decree  of  the  senate,  "  that  he  was  better 
satisfied  to  administer  a  poor  republic  with  innocence, 
than  to  acquire  riches  by  the  ways  of  tyranny  and 
dishonour."  Economy  and  industry  he  considered 
as  the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  wealth  ;  and  from 
them  he  soon  derived  a  copious  supply  for  the  public 
necessities.  The  expense  of  the  household  was  im 
mediately  reduced  to  one  half.  All  the  instruments 
of  luxury  Pertinax  exposed  to  public  auction,  gold 
and  silver  plate,  chariots  of  a  singular  construction,  a 
superfluous  wardrobe  of  silk  and  embroidery,  and  a 
great  number  of  beautiful  slaves  of  both  sexes  ;  ex 
cepting  only,  with  attentive  humanity,  those  who  were 
born  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  had  been  ravished 
from  the  arms  of  their  weeping  parents.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  obliged  the  worthless  favourites  of  the 
tyrant  to  resign  a  part  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  he 
satisfied  the  just  creditors  of  the  state,  and  unex 
pectedly  discharged  the  long  arrears  of  honest  ser 
vices.  He  removed  the  oppressive  restrictions  which 
had  been  laid  upon  commerce,  and  granted  all  the 
uncultivated  lands  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  to 
those  who  would  improve  them ;  with  an  exception 
from  tribute,  during  the  term  of  ten  years. 

PRINCES. 

Princes,  like  pictures,  to  b«  admired,  must  be  seen 
in  their  proper  point  of  view,  which  is  often  a  pretty 
distant  one. 

H 
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CHARACTER  OF  PROBUS. 

The  peasants  of  Illyricum,  who  had  already  given 
Claudius  and  Aurelian  to  the  sinking  empire,  had  an 
equal  right  to  glory  in  the  elevation  of  Probus.  Above 
twenty  years  before,  the  emperor  Valerian,  with  his 
usual  penetration,  had  discovered  the  rising  merit  of 
the  young  soldier,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  rank  of 
tribune,  long  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the  mili 
tary  regulations.      The   tribune   soon  justified   his 
choice,  by  a  victory  over  the  Sarmatians,  in  which  he 
saved  the  life  of  a  near  relation  of  Valerian ;  and  de 
served  to  receive  from  the  emperor's  hand  the  collars, 
bracelets,   spears,  and  banners,  the  mural  and  the 
civic  crown,  and  all  the  honourable  rewards  reserved 
by  ancient  Rome  for  successful  valour.     The  third 
and  afterwards  the  tenth  legion  was  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  pro 
motion,  showed  himself  superior  to  the  station  which 
he  rilled.     Africa  and  Pontus,  the  Rhine,  the  Da 
nube,  the  Euphrates,   and  the  Nile,  by  turns    af 
forded  him  the  most  splendid  occasions  of  displaying 
his  personal  prowess  and  his  conduct  in  war.     Aure 
lian  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  still  more  indebted  for  the  honest  courage  with 
which  he  often  checked  the  cruelty  of  his  master. 
Tacitus,  who  desired  by  the  abilities  of  his  generals 
to   supply   his   own   deficiency   of  military  talents, 
named  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  eastern 
provinces,  with  five  times  the  usual  salary,  the  pro 
mise  of  the  consulship,  and  the  hope  of  a  triumph. 
When  Probus  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  he  was 
about  forty-four  years  of  age,  in  the  full  ppssession 
of  his  fame,  of  the  love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature 
vigour  of  mind  and  body. 
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THE  PROPER  MODE  OF  READING. 

"  La  lecture  est  a  1'esprit  ce  que  vos  predrix  sont  a 
mes  joues,"  said  the  Duke  of  Vivonne  to  Lewis 
XIV.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ; 
for  by  reading,  we  know  our  Creator,  his  works,  our 
selves  chiefly,  and  our  fellow-  creatures.  But  this 
nourishment  is  easily  converted  into  poison.  Salma- 
sius  had  read  as  much  as  Grotius,  perhaps  more. 
But  their  different  modes  of  reading  made  the  one  an 
enlightened  philosopher;  and  the  other,  to  speak 
plainly,  a  pedant  puffed  up  with  an  useless  erudition. 

Let  us  read  with  method,  and  propose  to  ourselves 
an  end  to  which  all  our  studies  may  point.  Through 
neglect  of  this  rule,  gross  ignorance  often  disgraces 
great  readers  ;  who,  by  skipping  hastily  and  irregularly 
from  one  subject  to  another,  render  themselves  in 
capable  of  combining  their  ideas.  So  many  detached 
parcels  of  knowledge  cannot  form  a  whole.  This  in 
constancy  weakens  the  energies  of  the  mind,  creates 
in  it  a  dislike  to  application,  and  even  robs  it  of  the 
advantages  of  natural  good  sense. 

Yet  let  us  avoid  the  contrary  extreme,  and  respect 
method,  without  rendering  ourselves  its  slaves.  While 
we  propose  an  end  in  our  reading,  let  not  this  end  be 
too  remote  ;  and  when  once  we  have  attained  it,  let 
our  attention  be  directed  to  a  different  subject.  In 
constancy  weakens  the  understanding:  a  long  and 
exclusive  application  to  a  single  object  hardens  and 
contracts  it.  Our  ideas  no  longer  change  easily  into  a 
different  channel,  and  the  course  of  reading  to  which 
we  have  too  long  accustomed  ourselves  is  the  only  one 
that  we  can  pursue  with  pleasure. 

We  ought,  besides,  to  be  careful  not  lo  make  the 
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order  of  our  thoughts  subservient  to  that  of  our  sub 
jects;  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  principal  to  the 
accessory.  The  use  of  our  reading  is  to  aid  us  in 
thinking.  The  perusal  of  a  particular  work  gives 
birth,  perhaps,  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  I  wish  to  pursue  these  ideas  ;  they 
withdraw  me  from  my  proposed  plan  of  reading,  and 
throw  me  into  a  new  track,  and  from  thence,  perhaps, 
into  a  second,  and  a  third.  At  length  I  begin  to 
perceive  whither  my  researches  tend.  Their  result, 
perhaps,  may  be  profitable ;  it  is  worth  while  to  try : 
whereas  had  I  followed  the  high  road,  I  should  not 
have  been  able,  at  the  end  of  my  long  journey,  to 
retrace  the  progress  of  my  thoughts. 

This  plan  of  reading  is  not  applicable  to  our  early 
studies,  since  the  severest  method  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  make  us  conceive  objects  altogether  new.  Neither 
can  it  be  adopted  by  those  who  read  in  order  to  write, 
and  who  ought  to  dwell  on  their  subject  till  they  have 
sounded  its  depths.  These  reflections,  however,  I  do 
not  absolutely  warrant.  On  the  supposition  that  they 
are  just,  they  may  be  so,  perhaps,  for  myself  only. 
The  constitution  of  minds  differs  like  that  of  bodies. 
The  same  regimen  will  not  suit  all.  Each  individual 
ought  to  study  his  own. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define  the  ex 
pressions  of  our  author,  never  to  admit  a  conclusion 
without  comprehending  its  reason,  often  to  pause, 
reflect,  and  interrogate  ourselves ;  these  are  so  many 
advices  which  it  is  easy  to  give,  but  difficult  to  follow. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  that  almost  evangelical 
maxim  of  forgetting  friends,  country,  religion,  of 
giving  merit  its  due  praise,  and  embracing  truth 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
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But  what  ought  we  to  read?  Each  individual 
must  answer  this  question  for  himself,  agreeably  to 
the  object  of  his  studies.  The  only  general  precept 
that  I  would  venture  to  give  is  that  of  Pliny,  "  To 
read  much,  rather  than  many  things ;"  to  make  a 
careful  selection  of  the  best  works,  and  to  render  them 
familiar  to  us  by  attentive  and  repeated  perusals. 
Without  expatiating  on  the  authors  so  generally  known 
and  approved,  I  would  simply  observe,  that  in  matters 
of  reasoning,  the  best  are  those  who  have  augmented 
the  number  of  useful  truths;  who,  have  discovered 
truths,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be :  in  one  word, 
those  bold  spirits,  who,  quitting  the  beaten  track,  prefer 
being  in  the  wrong  alone,  to  being  in  the  right  with 
the  multitude.  Such  authors  increase  the  number  of 
our  ideas,  and  even  their  mistakes  are  useful  to  their 
successors.  With  all  the  respect  due  to  Mr.  Locke, 
I  would  not,  however,  neglect  the  works  of  those 
academicians,  who  destroy  errors  without  hoping  to 
substitute  truth  in  their  stead.  In  works  of  fancy, 
invention  ought  to  bear  away  the  palm  ;  chiefly  that 
invention  which  creates  a  new  kind  of  writing ;  and 
next,  that  which  displays 'the  charms  of  novelty,  in 
its  subject,  characters,  situations,  pictures,  thoughts, 
and  sentiments.  Yet  this  invention  will  miss  its 
effect,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a  genius,  capable 
of  adapting  itself  to  every  variety  of  the  subject; 
successively  sublime,  pathetic,  flowery,  majestic,  and 
playful ;  and  with  a  judgment  which  admits  nothing 
indecorous,  and  a  style  which  expresses  well  whatever 
ought  to  be  said.  As  to  compilations,  which  are  in 
tended  merely  to  treasure  up  the  thoughts  of  others, 
I  ask  whether  they  are  written  with  perspicuity,  whe 
ther  superfluities  are  lopped  off,  and  dispersed  observa- 
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tions  skilfully  collected ;  and  agreeably  to  my  answers 
to  those  questions,  I  estimate  the  merit  of  such  per- 
formances. 

When  we  have  read  with  attention,  there  is  nothing 
more  useful  than  extracts.  I  speak  not  of  those 
collections,  or  adversaria,  which  may  be  serviceable 
in  their  own  way,  but  of  extracts  made  with  reflection, 
such  as  those  of  Photius,  and  of  several  of  our  modern 
journalists. 

***** 
-  I  will  embrace  this  occasion  of  recommending  to 
the  young  student  a  practice,  which  about  this  time  I 
myself  adopted.  After  glancing  my  eye  over  the 
design  and  order  of  a  new  book,  I  suspended  the 
perusal  till  I  had  finished  the  task  of  self-examination, 
till  I  had  revolved,  in  a  solitary  walk,  all  that  I  knew 
or  believed,  or  had  thought,  on  the  subject  of  the 
whole  work,  or  of  some  particular  chapter  :  I  was  then 
qualified  to  discern  how  much  the  author  added  to  my 
original  stock ;  and  if  'I  was  sometimes  satisfied  by 
the  agreement,  1  was  sometimes  armed  by  the  opposi 
tion,  of  our  ideas. 

***** 
This  various  reading,  which  I  now  conducted  with 
discretion,  was  digested,  according  to  the  precept  and 
model  of  Mr.  Locke,  into  a  large  common-place  book ; 
a  practice,  however,  which  I  do  not  strenuously  re 
commend.  The  action  of  the  pen  will  doubtless  im 
print  an  idea  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  paper : 
but  I  much  question  whether  the  benefits  of  this 
laborious  method  are  adequate  to  the  waste  of  time ; 
and  I  must  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  (Idler,  No.  74), 
"  That  what  is  twice  read  is  commonly  better  remem 
bered,  than  what  is  transcribed." 
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BENEFITS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

The  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  are  solid  and 
important;  and  the  philosopher  must  own  his  obi i- 
gations  to   these  fearless  enthusiasts.     I.  By  their 
hands  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse 
of  indulgences  to  the  intercession  of  the  virgin,  has 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.   Myriads  of  both  sexes 
of  the  monastic  profession  were  restored  to  the  liberty 
and  labours  of  social  life.    An  hierarchy  of  saints  and 
angels,  of  impeifect  and   subordinate   deities,  were 
stripped  of  their  temporal  power,  and  reduced  to  the 
enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness:  their  images  and 
relics  were  banished  from  the  church  ;  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people  was  no  longer  nourished  with  the  daily 
repetition  of  miracles  and  visions.     The  imitation  of 
paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  wor 
ship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy  of 
man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  deity.   It  only  remains 
to  observe,  whether  such  sublime  simplicity  be  con 
sistent  with  popular  devotion  ;  whether  the  vulgar,  in 
the  absence  of  all  visible  objects,  will  not  be  inflamed 
by  enthusiasm,  or  insensibly  subside  in  languor  and 
indifference.     II.  The  chain  of  authority  was  broken, 
which  restrains  the  bigot  from  thinking  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks  :  the  popes, 
fathers,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the  supreme  and 
infallible  judges  of  the  world ;  and  each  Christian 
was  taught  to  acknowledge  no  law  but  the  Scriptures, 
no  interpreter  but  his  own  conscience.    This  freedom, 
however,  was  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  design, 
of  the  reformation.     The  patriot  reformers  were  am 
bitious   of  succeeding  the   tyrants  whom  they  had 
dethroned.     They  imposed  with  equal  rigour  their 
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creeds  and  confessions ;  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
magistrate  to  punish  heretics  with  death.  The  pious 
or  personal  animosity  of  Calvin  prescribed  in  Servetus 
the  guilt  of  his  own  rebellion;  and  the  flames  of 
Smithfield,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  consumed,  had 
been  kindled  for  the  anabaptists  by  the  zeal  of  Crafi- 
mer.  The  nature  of  the  tyger  was  the  same,  but  he 
was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and  fangs.  A 
spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was  possessed  by  the 
Roman  pontiff:  the  Protestant  doctors  were  subjects  of 
an  humble  rank,  without  revenue  or  jurisdiction.  His 
decrees  were  consecrated  by  the  antiquity  of  the 
Catholic  church  :  their  arguments  and  disputes  were 
submitted  to  the  people ;  and  their  appeal  to  private 
judgment  was  accepted  beyond  their  wishes,  by  curi 
osity  and  enthusiasm.  Since  the  days  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been  silently  working 
in  the  bosom  of  the  reformed  churches;  many  weeds 
of  prejudice  were  eradicated;  and  the  disciples  of 
Erasmus  diffused  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  moderation. 
The  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  claimed  as  a  com 
mon  benefit,  an  inalienable  right.  The  free  govern 
ments  of  Holland  and  England  introduced  the  practice 
of  toleration ;  and  the  narrow  allowance  of  the  laws 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of 
the  times.  In  the  exercise,  the  mind  has  understood 
the  limits,  of  its  powers,  and  the  words  and  shadows 
that  might  amuse  the  child  can  no  longer  satisfy  his 
manly  reason. 

RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION. 

If  the  diseases  of  the  body  may  sometimes  be  cured 
by  salutary  violence,  neither  steel  nor  fire  can  eradicate 
the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  mind.  The  reluctant 
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victim  may  be  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  but 
the  heart  still  abhors  and  disclaims  the  sacrilegious 
act  of  the  hand.  Religious  obstinacy  is  hardened  and 
exasperated  by  oppression ;  and  as  soon  as  the  perse- 
cution  subsides,  those  who  have  yielded  are  restored 
as  penitents  and  those  who  have  resisted  are  honoured 
as  saints  and  martyrs. 

CHARACTER  OF  SALADIN. 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  occupied  by 
the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  Curds,  a  people  hardy,  strong, 
savage,  impatient  of  the  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and 
tenacious  of  the  government  of  their  national  chiefs. 
The  resemblance  of  name,  situation,  and  manners, 
seems  to  identify  them  with  the  Carduchians  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  they  still  defend  against  the  Ottoman 
Porte  the  antique  freedom  which  they  asserted  against 
the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary 
soldiers  ;  the  service  of  his  father  and  uncle  prepared 
the  reign  of  the  great  Saladin,  and  the  son  of  Job  or 
Ayub,  a  simple  Curd,  magnanimously  smiled  at  his 
pedigree,  which  flattery  deduced  from  the  Arabian 
caliphs.  So  unconscious  was  Noureddin  of  the  im 
pending  ruin  of  his  house,  that  he  constrained  the 
reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle  Schiracouh  into 
Egypt :  his  military  character  was  established  by  the 
defence  of  Alexandria;  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
Latins,  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Christian 
general  the  profane  honours  of  knighthood.  On  the 
death  of  Schiracouh,  the  office  of  grand  vizir  was 
bestowed  on  Saladin  as  the  youngest  and  least  power 
ful  of  the  emirs ;  but  with  the  advice  of  his  father, 
whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his  genius  obtained  the 
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ascendant  over  his  equals,  and  attached  the  army  to 
his  person  and  interest.  While  Noureddin  lived, 
these  ambitious  Curds  were  the  most  humble  of  his 
slaves ;  and  the  indiscreet  murmurs  of  the  divan  were 
silenced  by  the  prudent  Ayub,  who  loudly  protested, 
that  at  the  command  of  the  sultan  he  himself  would 
lead  his  son  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  "  Such 
language,"  he  added  in  private,  "  was  prudent  and 
proper  in  an  assembly  of  your  rivals,  but  we  are  now 
aboye  fear  and  obedience,  and  the  threats  of  Noured 
din  shall  not  extort  the  tribute  of  a  sugar-cane."  His 
seasonable  death  relieved  them  from  the  odious  and 
doubtful  conflict :  his  son,  a  minor  of  eleven  years  of 
age,  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Damascus, 
and  the  new  lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by  the  caliph 
with  every  title  that  could  sanctify  his  usurpation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Saladin  long  con 
tent  with  the  possession  of  Egypt ;  he  despoiled  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Atabeks  of  Damas 
cus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir:  Mecca  and  Medina 
acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal  protector:  his 
brother  subdued  the  distant  regions  of  Yemen,  or  the 
Happy  Arabia,  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  em 
pire  was  spread  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris, 
and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mountains  of  Ar 
menia.  In  the  judgment  of  his  character,  the  re 
proaches  of  treason  and  ingratitude  strike  forcibly  on 
our  mixds,  impressed  as  they  are  with  the  principle 
and  experience  of  law  and  loyalty.  But  his  ambition 
may  in  some  measure  be  excused  by  the  revolutions  of 
Asia,  which  had  erased  every  notion  of  legitimate 
succession ;  by  the  recent  example  of  the  Atabeks 
themselves ;  by  his  reverence  to  the  son  of  his  bene 
factor  ;  his  humane  and  generous  behaviour  to  the 
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collateral  branches ;  by  their  incapacity  and  his  merit ; 
by  the  approbation  of  the  caliph,  the  sole  source  of  all 
legitimate  power ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  wishes  and 
interest  of  the  people,  whose  happiness  is  the  first  ob 
ject  of  government.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of 
his  patron,  they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the 
hero  and  the  saint ;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin 
are  ranked  among  the  Mahomedan  saints ;  and  the 
constant  meditation  of  the  holy  war  appears  to  have 
shed  a  serious  and  sober  colour  over  their  lives  and 
actions.  The  youth  of  the  latter  was  addicted  to  wine 
and  women,  but  his  aspiring  spirit  soon  renounced  the 
temptations  of  pleasure  for  the  graver  follies  of  fame 
and  dominion.  The  garment  of  Saladin  was  of  coarse 
woollen,  water  was  his  only  drink ;  and  while  he 
emulated  the  temperance,  he  surpassed  the  chastity,  of 
his  Arabian  prophet. 

Both  in  faith  and  practice  he  was  a  rigid  Mussul 
man  ;  he  ever  deplored  that  the  defence  of  religion  had 
not  allowed  him  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  times  each  day, 
the  sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren:  the  in 
voluntary  omission  of  fasting  was  scrupulously  repaid, 
and  his  perusal  of  the  Koran  on  horseback  between  the 
approaching  armies  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  however 
ostentatious,  of  piety  and  courage.  The  superstitious 
doctrine  of  the  sect  of  Shafei  was  the  only  study  that 
he  deigned  to  encourage  :  the  poets  were  safe  in  his 
contempt ;  but  all  profane  science  was  the  object  of  his 
aversion ;  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  vented  some 
speculative  novelties,  was  seized  and  strangled  by  the 
command  of  the  royal  saint.  The  justice  of  his  divan 
was  accessible  to  the  meanest  suppliant  against  him 
self  and  his  ministers ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  kingdom 
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that  Salad  in  would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity, 
While  the  descendants  of  Seljuk  and  Zenghi  held  his 
stirrup  and  smoothed  his  garments,  he  was  affable  and 
patient  with  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  So  bound 
less  was  his  liberality,  that  he  distributed  twelve 
thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of  Acre !  And  at  the 
time  of  his  death  no  more  than  forty-seven  drachms  of 
silver  and  one  piece  of  gold  coin  were  found  in  the 
treasury;  yet  in  a  martial  reign  the  tributes  were 
diminished,  and  the  wealthy  citizens  enjoyed  without 
fear  or  danger  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Arabia  were  adorned  by  the  royal  founda 
tions  of  hospitals,  colleges,  and  mosques,  and  Cairo 
was  fortified  with  a  wall  and  citadel ;  but  his  works 
were  consecrated  to  public  use,  nor  did  the  sultan  in 
dulge  himself  in  a  garden  or  palace  of  private  luxury. 
In  a  fanatic  age,  himself  a  fanatic,  the  genuine  virtues 
of  Saladin  commanded  the  esteem  of  the  Christians  ; 
the  emperor  of  Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship ; 
the  Greek  emperor  solicited  his  alliance ;  and  the  con 
quest  of  Jerusalem  diffused,  and  perhaps  magnified, 
his  fame  both  in  the  east  and  west. 

CHARACTER  OF  STILICHO. 

The  Celestial  gift  which  Achilles  obtained,  and 
Alexander  envied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the 
actions  of  heroes,  has  been  enjoyed  by  Stilicho  in 
a  much  higher  degree  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  declining  state  of  genius  and  of  art.  The 
muse  of  Claudian,  devoted  to  his  service,  was  always 
prepared  to  stigmatize  his  adversaries,  Hufinus,  or 
Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy,  or  to  paint,  in  the 
most  splendid  colours,  the  victories  and  virtues  of  a 
powerful  benefactor.  In  the  review  of  a  period  in- 
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differently  supplied  with  authentic  materials,  we  can 
not  refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Honorius  from 
the  invectives,  or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  contemporary 
writer  ;  but  as  Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the 
most  ample  privilege  of  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some 
criticism  will  be  requisite  to  translate  the  language  of 
fiction  or  exaggeration  into  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  historic  prose.     His  silence  concerning  the  family 
of  Stilicho  may  be   admitted  as  a  proof,   that  his 
patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to  boast  of  a 
long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors ;  and  the  slight 
mention  of  his  father,  an  officer  of  barbarian  cavalry 
in  the  service  of  Valens,  seems  to  countenance  the 
assertion,  that  the  general,  who  so  long  commanded 
the  armies  of  Rome,  was  descended  from  the  savage 
and  perfidious  race  of  the  Vandals.     If  Stilicho  had 
not  possessed  the  external  advantages  of  strength  and 
stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesitated  to 
affirm  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi-gods 
of  antiquity  ;  and  that,  whenever  he  moved  with  lofty 
steps  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  astonished 
crowd  made  room  for  the  stranger,  who  displayed,  in 
a  private  condition,   the  awful   majesty  of  a   hero. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms ;  his  prudence  and  valour  were  soon  distinguished 
in  the  field  ;  the  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  East 
admired  his  superior  dexterity  ;  and  in  each  degree  of 
his  military  promotions,  the  public  judgment  always 
prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  named  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn 
treaty  with  the  monarch  of  Persia;   he  supported, 
during  that  important  embassy,  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  name  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
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his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  intimate  and  honourable 
alliance  with  the  imperial  family.  Theodosius  had 
been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of  fraternal  affec 
tion,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daughter  of  his  bro 
ther  Honorius  ;  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of 
Serena  were  universally  admired  by  the  obsequious 
court;  and  Stilicho  obtained  the  preference  over  a 
crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambitiously  disputed  the  hand 
of  the  princess  and  the  favour  of  her  adoptive  father. 
The  assurance  that  the  husband  of  Serena  would  be 
faithful  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes, 
and  to  employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and 
intrepid  Stilicho.  He  rose  through  the  successive 
steps  of  master  of  the  horse  and  count  of  the  domes 
tics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master-general  of  all  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the 
western,  empire ;  and  his  enemies  confessed,  that  he 
invariably  disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of 
merit,  or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  grati 
fications,  which  they  deserved,  or  claimed,  from  the 
liberality  of  the  state.  The  valour  and  conduct  which 
he  afterwards  displayed  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against 
the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagasius,  may  justify  the 
fame  of  his  early  achievements,  and  in  an  age  less 
attentive  to  the  laws  of  honour,  or  of  pride,  the 
Roman  generals  might  yield  the  pre-eminence  of 
rank  to  the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.  He  la 
mented,  and  revenged,  the  murder  of  Promotus,  his 
rival  and  his  friend;  and  the  massacre  of  many 
thousands  of  the  flying  Bastarnas  is  represented  by 
the  poet  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  which  the  Roman 
Achilles  offered  to  the  manes  of  another  Patroclus. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the 
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hatred  of  Rufinus:  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might 
have  been  successful,  if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena 
had  not  protected  her  husband  against  his  domestic 
foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the  field  the  enemies  of 
the  empire.  Theodosius  continued  to  support  an 
unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence  he  delegated 
the  government  of  the  palace  and  of  the  East ;  but 
when  he  marched  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he 
associated  his  faithful  general  to  the  labours  and 
glories  of  the  civil  war  ;  and  in  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended  to  Stilicho 
the  care  of  his  sons  and  of  the  republic.  The  ambi 
tion  and  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the 
important  trust,  and  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of 
the  two  empires  during  the  minority  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  The  first  measure  of  his  administration, 
or  rather  of  his  reign,  displayed  to  the  nations  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  a  spirit  worthy  to  command. 
He  passed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter  ^descended 
the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  fortress  of  Basil 
to  the  marshes  of  Batavia ;  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
garrisons  ;  repressed  the  enterprises  of  the  Germans  ; 
and.  after  establishing  along  the  banks  a  firm  and 
honourable  peace,  returned  with  incredible  speed  to 
the  palace  of  Milan.  The  person  and  court  of 
Honorius  were  subject  to  the  master-general  of  the 
West,  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe 
obeyed  without  hesitation  a  regular  authority,  which 
was  exercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign. 
Two  rivals  only  remained  to  dispute  the  claims,  and 
to  provoke  the  vengeance,  of  Stilicho.  Within  the 
limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  maintained  a 
proud  and  dangerous  independence  :  and  the  minister 
of  Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the 
emperor,  and  the  empire,  of  the  East. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  EMPEROR  TACITUS. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  accidental  great 
ness,  we  shall  esteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus  more  truly 
noble  than  that  of  kings.  He  claimed  his  descent 
from  the  philosophic  historian  whose  writings  will 
instruct  the  last  generations  of  mankind.  The 
senator  Tacitus  was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
The  long  period  of  his  innocent  life  was  adorned  with 
wealth  and  honours.  He  had  twice  been  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity,  and  enjoyed  with  elegance 
and  sobriety  his  ample  patrimony  of  between  two 
and  three  millions  sterling.  The  experience  of  so 
many  princes,  whom  he  had  esteemed  or  endured, 
from  the  vain  follies  of  Elagabalus  to  the  useful 
rigour  of  Aurelian,  taught  him  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  duties,  the  dangers,  and  the  tempta 
tions,  of  their  sublime  station.  From  the  assiduous 
study  of  his  immortal  ancestor  he  derived  the  know 
ledge  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  of  human  na 
ture.  The  voice  of  the  people  had  already  named 
Tacitus  as  the  citizen  the  most  worthy  of  empire. 
The  ungrateful  rumour  reached  his  ears,  and  induced 
him  to  seek  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas  in  Cam 
pania.  He  had  passed  two  months  in  the  delightful 
privacy  of  Baiae,  when  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  consul  to  resume  his  honourable 
place  in  the  senate,  and  to  assist  the  republic  with  his 
counsels  on  this  important  occasion. 

CHARACTER  OF  THEODORIC. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the 
purple,  had  acquired  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder 
of  his  elder  brother  Torismond ;  and  he  justified  this 
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atrocious  deed  by  the  design  which  his  predecessor 
had  formed  of  violating  his  alliance  with  the  empire. 
Such  a  crime  might  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
virtues  of  a  barbarian  ;  but  the  manners  of  Theodoric 
were  gentle  and  humane:  and  posterity  may  con 
template  without  terror  the  original  picture  of  a  Gothic 
king,  whom  Sidonius  had  intimately  observed,  in  the 
hours  of  peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an 
epistle,  dated  from  the  court  of  Toulouse,  the  orator 
satisfies  the  curiosity  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  fol 
lowing  description. — "  By  the  majesty  of  his  appear 
ance,  Theodoric  could  command  the  respect  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  his  merit ;  and  although  he  is 
born  a  prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a  private 
station.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  his  body  appears 
rather  plump  than  fat,  and  in  his  well-proportioned 
limbs  agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength.  If 
you  examine  his  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a 
high  forehead,  large  shaggy  eyebrows,  an  aquiline 
nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set  of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair 
complexion,  that  blushes  more  frequently  from  mo 
desty  than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  distribution 
of  his  time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  public  view, 
may  be  concisely  represented.  Before  day-break,  he 
repairs,  with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel, 
where  the  service  is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy ; 
but  those  who  presume  to  interpret  his  secret  senti 
ments  consider  this  assiduous  devotion  as  the  effect 
of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is 
employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His 
chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military  officers  of  decent 
aspect  and  behaviour :  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  bar 
barian  guards  occupies  the  hall  of  audience  ;  but  they 
are  not  permitted  to  stand  within  the  veils  or  curtains. 
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that  conceal   the  council-chamber  from  vulgar  eyes. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  successively  in- 
troduced  :  Theodoric  listens  with  attention,  answers 
them  with  discreet  brevity,   and  either  announces  or 
delays,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his 
final  resolution.     About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he 
rises  from  his  throne,  and  visits  either  his  treasury  or 
his   stables.     If  he   chooses   to  hunt,  or  at  least  to 
exercise  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is  carried  by  a 
favourite  youth  ;   but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he 
bends  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the 
object  of  his  aim  :  as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms 
in  such  ignoble  warfare ;  but  as  a  soldier  he  would 
blush  to  accept  any  military  service   he  could  not 
perform  himself.     On  common  days  his  dinner  is  not 
different  from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen  ;   but 
every  Saturday  many  honourable  guests  are  invited  to 
the  royal  table,  which  on  these  occasions  is  served 
with  the  elegance  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Gaul,  and 
the  order  and  diligence  of  Italy.     The  gold  or  silver 
plate  is   less  remarkable  for  its  weight  than  for  the 
brightness   and   curious  workmanship ;    the   taste  is 
gratified    without   the    help    of   foreign    and   costly 
luxury ;  the  size  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine  are 
regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  temper 
ance;  and  the  respectful  silence  that  prevails  is  in 
terrupted  only  by  grave  and  instructive  conversation. 
After  dinner  Theodoric  sometimes  indulges  himself 
in  a  short  slumber ;  as  soon  as  he  wakes,  he  calls  for 
the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his  friends  to  forget 
the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when  they  freely 
express  the  passions,  which  are  excited  by  the  inci 
dents  of  the  play.     At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as 
the  image  of  war,  he  alternately  displays  his  eager- 
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ness,  his  skill,  his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper. 
If  he  lose,  he  laughs  ;  he  is  modest  and  silent  if  he 
wins.   Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  indifference, 
his  courtiers  choose  to  solicit  any  favour  in  the  mo 
ments  of  victory ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  applications 
to  the  king,  have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses. 
About  the   ninth   hour   (three  o'clock)  the   tide  of 
business  again  returns,  and  flows  incessantly  till  after 
sun-set,  when  the  signal  of  the  royal  supper  dismisses 
the  weary  crowd  of  suppliants  and  pleaders.     At  the 
supper,  a  more  familiar  repast,  buffoons  and  panto 
mimes   are   sometimes   introduced,  to  divert,  not  to 
offend   the  company,   by  their   ridiculous  wit:    but 
female   singers,   and   the   soft   effeminate   modes  of 
music,  are  severely  banished,  and  such  martial  tunes 
as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds  of  valour  ate  alone  grate 
ful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.     He  retires  from  table  ; 
and  the  nocturnal  guards  are  immediately  posted  at 
the  entrance   of   the  treasury,  the   palace,    and  the 
private  apartments." 

CHARACTER  OF   THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT. 

The  same  province,  and  perhaps  the  same  city, 
which  had  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan, 
and  the  talents  of,  Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  of 
another  family  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  a  less  fortunate 
age,  possessed  near  fourscore  years  the  declining  em 
pire  of  Rome.  They  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
of  municipal  honours  by  the  active  spirit  of  the  elder 
Theodosius,  a  general,  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and 
Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts 
of  the  annals  of  Valentinian.  The  son  of  that  ge 
neral,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Theodosius,  was 
educated  by  skilful  preceptors  in  the  liberal  studies 
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of  youth  ;  but  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by 
the  tender  care  and  severe  discipline  of  his  father. 
Under  the  standard  of  such  a  leader  young  Theodo- 
sius  sought  glory  and  knowledge,  in  the  most  distant 
scenes  of  military  action;  inured  his  constitution  to 
the  difference  of  seasons  and  climates ;  distinguished 
his  valor  by  sea  and  land ;   and  observed  the  various 
warfare  of  the  Scots,   the  Saxons,  and  the  Moors, 
His  own  merit,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  con 
queror  of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a  separate  com 
mand  ;  and,  in  the  station  of  duke  of  Moesia,  he  van 
quished  an  army  of  Sarmatians,   saved  the  province, 
deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  and  provoked  the 
envy  of  the  court.     His  rising  fortunes  were  soon 
blasted  by  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  his  illus 
trious  father  ;  and  Theodosius  obtained,  as  a  favour, 
the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private  life,  in  his 
native  province  of  Spain.     He  displayed  a  firm  and 
temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  this  new  situation.     His  time  was  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  town  and  country :  the 
spirit,  which  had  animated  his  public  conduct,  was 
shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate  performance  of 
every  social  duty ;   and  the  diligence  of  the  soldier 
was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
ample  patrimony,  which  lay  betwe'en  Valladolid  and 
Segovia,  in   the  midst  of  a   fruitful   district,   still 
famous  for  a  most  exquisite  breed  of  sheep.     From 
the  innocent  but  humble  labours  of  his  farm,  Theo 
dosius  was  transported  in  less  than  four  months  to 
the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  the  whole  period 
of  the  history  of  the  world  will  not,  perhaps,  afford  a 
similar  example  of  an  elevation  at  the  same  time  so 
pure  and  so  honourable.     The  princes  who  peaceably 
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inherit  the  sceptre  of  their  fathers  claim  and  enjoy 
a  legal  right,  the  more  secure,  as  it  is  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  merits  of  their  personal  characters. 
The  subjects  who,  in  a  monarchy  or  a  popular 
estate,  acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may 
have  raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of 
genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals  :  but 
their  virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition  ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  successful  candidate  is  frequently 
stained  by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy  or  civil  war.  Even 
in  those  governments  which  allow  the  reigning 
monarch  to  declare  a  colleague,  or  a  successor,  his 
partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the  blind 
est  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy  object. 
But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribe  to 
Theodosius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha,  the 
arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  an  ambitious 
statesman  ;  and  the  name  of  the  exile  would  long 
since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine  and  distin 
guished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in  the 
imperial  court.  During  the  season  of  prosperity  he 
had  been  neglected,  but  in  the  public  distress  his 
superior  merit  was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
What  confidence  must  have  been  reposed  in  his 
integrity,  since  Gratian  could  trust  that  a  pious  son 
would  forgive,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  the 
murder  of  his  father  !  What  expectations  must  have 
been  formed  of  his  abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the  em 
pire  of  the  East !  Theodosius  was  invested  with 
the  purple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The 
vulgar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty 
of  his  face,  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his  person, 
which  they  were  pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures 
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and  medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent 
observers  discovered  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
understanding  a  more  important  resemblance  to  the 
best  and  greatest  of  the  Roman  princes- 

****** 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger, 
may  praise  without  difficulty,  and  without  reluctance  ; 
and  posterity  will  confess,  that  the  character  of 
Theodosius  might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  sincere 
and  ample  panegyric.  The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and 
the  success  of  his  anus,  rendered  his  administration 
respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of 
domestic  life,  which  seldom  hold  their  residence  in 
the  palaces  of  kings.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and 
temperate ;  he  enjoyed,  without  excess,  the  sensual 
and  social  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  and  the  warmth  of 
his  amorous  passions  was  never  diverted  from  their 
lawful  objects.  The  proud  titles  of  imperial  great, 
ness  were  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a  faithful 
husband  and  indulgent  father  ;  his  uncle  was  raised 
by  his  affectionate  esteem  to  the  rank  of  a  second 
parent:  Theodosius  embraced,  as  his  own,  the  chil. 
dren  of  his  brother  and  sister ;  and  the  expressions 
of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most  distant  and 
obscufe  ^branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  His 
familiar  friends  were  judiciously  selected  from  among 
those  persons  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private 
life,  had  appeared  before  his  eyes  without  a  mask : 
the  consciousness  of  personal  and  superior  merit 
enabled  him  to  despise  the  accidental  distinction  of 
the  purple ;  and  he  proved  by  his  conduct  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  the  injuries,  while  he  most  gratefully 
remembered  all  the  favours  and  services,  which  he  had 
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received  before  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his 
conversation  was  adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the 
character,  of  his  subjects  whom  he  admitted  into  his 
society,  and  the  affability  of  his  manners  displayed 
the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius  respected  the 
simplicity  of  the  good  and  virtuous  ;  every  art,  every 
talent,  of  an  useful  or  even  of  an  innocent  nature  was 
rewarded  by  his  judicious  liberality  ;  and,  except  the 
heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred, 
the  diffusive  circle  of  his  benevolence  was  circum 
scribed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  human  race.  The 
government  of  a  mighty  empire  may  assuredly  suffice 
to  occupy  the  time  and  the  abilities  of  a  mortal ;  yet 
the  diligent  prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  unsuit 
able  reputation  of  profound  learning,  always  reserved 
some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive 
amusement  of  reading.  History,  which  enlarged  his 
experience,  was  his  favourite  study.  The  annals  of 
Rome,  in  the  long  period  of  eleven  hundred  years, 
presented  him  with  a  various  and  splendid  picture  of 
human  life ;  and  it  has  been  particularly  observed, 
that  whenever  he  perused  the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of 
Marius,  or  of  Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed  his  generous 
detestation  of  those  enemies  of  humanity  and  freedom. 
His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was  usefully 
applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions,  and  Theodosius 
has  deserved  the  singular  commendation,  that  his 
virtues  always  seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune ; 
the  season  of  his  prosperity  was  that  of  his  modera 
tion,  and  his  clemency  appeared  the  most  conspicuous 
after  the  danger  and  success  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been  massacred  in 
the  first  heat  of  the  victory,  and  a  small  number  of 
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the  most  obnoxious  criminals  suffered  the  punishment 
of  the  law:   but  the  emperor  showed  himself  much 
more  attentive  to  relieve  the  innocent  than  to  chastise 
the  guilty.     The  oppressed  subjects  of  the  West, 
who  would  have  deemed  themselves  happy  in  the 
restoration  of  their  lands,  were  astonished  to  receive 
a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their  losses:  and  the 
liberality  of  the  conqueror  supported  the  aged  mother 
and  educated  the  orphan  daughters  of  Maximus.    A 
character    thus   accomplished  might   almost   excuse 
the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus ; 
that  if  the  elder  Brutus  could  be  permitted  to  revisit 
the  earth,  the  stern  republican  would  abjure,  at  the 
feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kings,  and  inge 
nuously  confess  that  such  a  monarch  was  the  most 
faithful  guardian  of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people.     Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder 
of  the  republic  must  have  discerned  two  essential  im 
perfections,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  abated  his 
recent  love  of  despotism.     The  virtuous   mind  of 
Theodosius  was  often  relaxed  by  indolence,  and  it 
was  sometimes  inflamed  by  passion.     In  the  pursuit 
of  an  important  object  his  active  courage  was  capable 
of  the  most  vigorous  exertions ;    but  as  soon  as  the 
design  was  accomplished,  or  the    danger  was  sur 
mounted,  the  hero  sunk  into  inglorious  repose ;  and, 
forgetful  that  the  time  of  a  prince  is  the  property  of 
his   people,    resigned   himself  to   the   innocent   but 
trifling  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  court.     The  natural 
disposition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and  choleric,  and 
in  a  station  where  none  could  resist,   and  few  would 
dissuade,  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  resentment, 
the  humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  con- 
sciousness  of  his  infirmity,  and  of  his  power.     It  was 
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the  constant  study  of  his  life  to  suppress,  or  regulate, 
the  intemperate  sallies  of  passion ;  and  the  success  of 
his  efforts  enhanced  the  merit  of  his  clemency.  But 
the  painful  virtue  which  claims  the  merit  of  victory 
is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of 
a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of 
cruelty  which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or 
Domitian.  Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  in- 
consistent  historian  must  ralate  the  generous  pardon 
of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  and  the  inhuman  massacre 
of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 

THE  MASSACRE  AT  THESSALONICA. 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more 
shameful  cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more 
dreadful  consequences.  That  great  city,  the  metro 
polis  of  all  the  Illyrian  provinces,  had  been  protected 
from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong  forti 
fications,  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric,  the 
general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from 
his  name,  a  barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a  beau 
tiful  boy,  who  excited  the  impure  desires  of  one  of 
the  charioteers  of  the  Circus.  The  insolent  and  brutal 
lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  order  of  Botheric ; 
and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate  clamours  of 
the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  public  games, 
lamented  the  absence  of  their  favourite ;  and  considered 
the  skill  of  a  charioteer  as  an  object  of  more  import 
ance  than  his  virtue.  The  resentment  of  the  people 
was  embittered  by  some  previous  disputes ;  and,  as 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for 
the  service  of  the  Italian  war,  the  feeble  remnant, 
whose  numbers  were  reduced  by  desertion,  could  not 
save  the  unhappy  general  from  their  licentious  fury. 
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Botheric,  and  several  of  his  principal  officers,  were 
inhumanly   murdered:    their  mangled  bodies   were 
dragged  about  the  streets ;  and  the  emperor,  who  then 
resided  at  Milan,  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of 
Thessalonica.     The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate  judge 
would  have  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on  the  authors 
of  the  crime ;  and  the  merit  of  Botheric  might  contri 
bute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indignation  of  his 
master.     The  fiery  and  choleric  temper  of  Theodosius 
was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial  in 
quiry  ;  and  he  hastily  resolved,  that  the  blood  of  his 
lieutenant  should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the 
guilty  people.     Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between 
the  counsels  of  clemency  and  of  revenge ;  the  zeal  of 
the  bishops  had  almost  extorted  from  the  reluctant 
emperor  the  promise  of  a  general  pardon  j  his  passion 
was  again  inflamed  by  the  flattering  suggestions  of 
his  minister,  Rufinus;   and,  after  Theodosius  had 
despatched  the  messengers  of  death,  he  attempted, 
when  it  was  too  late,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his 
orders.    The  punishment  of  a  Roman  city  was  blindly 
committed  to  the  undistinguishing  sword  of  the  bar 
barians  ;  and  the  hostile  preparations  were  concerted 
with  the  dark  and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal  con 
spiracy.     The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacher 
ously  invited,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the 
games  of  the  Circus ;   and  such  was  their  insatiate 
avidity  for  those  amusements,  that  every  consideration 
of  fear,  or  suspicion,  was  disregarded  by  the  numerous 
spectators.    As  soon  as  the  assembly  was  complete, 
the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted  round  the 
Circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of  a 
general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage  continued 
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three  hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  or 
natives,  of  age  or  sect,  of  innocence  or  guilt :  the  most 
moderate  accounts  state  the  number  of  the  slain  at  seven 
thousand ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  some  writers,  that 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  victims  were  sacrificed 
to  the  manes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign  merchant,  who 
had  probably  no  concern  in  his  murder,  offered  his  own 
life,  and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of 
his  two  sons ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with 
equal  tenderness,  while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose,  and 
unwilling  to  condemn,  the  soldiers  determined  his 
suspense,  by  plunging  their  daggers  at  the  same  mo- 
ment  into  the  breasts  of  the  defenceless  youths.  The 
apology  of  the  assassins,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
produce  the  prescribed  number  of  heads,  serves  only 
to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design,  the 
horrors  of  the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by  the 
commands  of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor 
is  aggravated  by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at 
Thessalonica.  The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city, 
the  aspect  of  the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and 
faces  of  the  inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even  pre 
sent,  to  his  imagination  ;  and  Theodosius  possessed  a 
quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  people 
whom  he  destroyed. 

*  *  *  «  * 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of 
Thessalonica,  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and 
anguish.  He  retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his 
grief,  and  to  avoid  the  presence  of  Theodosius^  But 
as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence 
would  render  him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he  re- 
presented,  in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  which  could  only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of 
penitence.  The  episcopal  vigour  of  Ambrose  was 
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tempered  by  prudence ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
signifying  an  indirect  sort  of  excommunication,  by  an 
assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision,  not  to 
offer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the  presence  of, 
Theodosius ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he  would  confine 
himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without  presuming  to 
approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  receive  the  holy 
eucharist  with  those  hands  that  were  still  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  an  innocent  people.  The  emperor  was 
deeply  affected  by  his  own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of 
his  spiritual  father;  and,  after  he  had  bewailed  the 
mischievous  and  irreparable  consequences  of  his  rash 
fury,  he  proceeded,  in  the  accustomed  manner,  to  per- 
form  his  devotions  in  the  great  church  of  Milan.  He 
was  stopped  in  the  porch  by  the  archbishop ;  who,  in 
the  tone  and  language  of  an  ambassador  of  Heaven, 
declared  to  his  sovereign,  that  private  contrition  was 
not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  public  fault,  or  to  ap 
pease  the  justice  of  the  offended  Deity.  Theodosius 
humbly  represented,  that  if  he  had  contracted  the 
guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of 
adultery.  "  You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime, 
imitate  then  his  repentance,"  was  the  reply  of  the  un 
daunted  Ambrose.  The  rigorous  conditions  of  peace 
and  pardon  were  accepted ;  and  the  public  penance  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  honourable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  church. 
According  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical  dis 
cipline,  which  were  established  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  crime  of  homicide  was  expiated  by  the  penance  of 
twenty  years ;  and  as  it  was  impossible,  in  the  period 
of  human  life,  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the 
massacre  of  Thessalonica,  the  murderer  should  have 
been  excluded  from  the  holy  communion  till  the  hour 
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of  his  death.  But  the  archbishop,  consulting  the 
maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted  some  indulgence 
to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who  humbled  in 
the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem  ;  and  the  public  edi 
fication  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to 
abridge  the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was  suf 
ficient,  that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  should  appear  in  a  mournful 
and  suppliant  posture ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit,  with  sighs 
and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  In  this  spiritual 
cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various  methods  of  mild 
ness  and  severity.  After  a  delay  of  about  eight  months, 
Theodosius  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
faithful;  and  the  edict  which  interposes  a  salutary  in 
terval  of  thirty  days  between  the  sentence  and  the 
execution  may  be  accepted  as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his 
repentance.  Posterity  has  applauded  the  virtuous 
firmness  of  the  archbishop  :  and  the  example  of  Theo 
dosius  may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  prin 
ciples,  which  could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the 
apprehension  of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the 
laws,  and  ministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge. 

CHARACTER  OF  THEODOSIUS  THE  YOUXGER. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
education  of  its  master.  A  regular  course  of  study 
and  exercises  was  judiciously  instituted,  of  the  mili 
tary  exercises  of  riding  and  shooting  with  the  bow, 
of  the  liberal  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  philo 
sophy  ;  the  most  skilful  masters  of  the  East  ambi 
tiously  solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil; 
and  several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  the 
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palace,  to  animate  his  diligence  by  the  emulation  of 
friendship.  Pulcheria  alone  discharged  the  import 
ant  task  of  instructing  her  brother  in  the  arts  of  go 
vernment  ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance  some 
suspicion  of  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the 
purity  of  her  intentions.  She  taught  him  to  main 
tain  a  grave  and  majestic  deportment,  to  walk,  to 
hold  his  robes,  to  seat  himself  on  his  throne,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  great  prince;  to  abstain  from 
laughter ;  to  listen  with  condescension ;  to  return 
suitable  answers;  to  assume  by  turns  a  serious  or 
placid  countenance ;  in  a  word,  to  represent  with 
grace  and  dignity  the  external  figure  of  a  Roman  em. 
peror.  But  Theodosius  was  never  excited  to  sup 
port  the  weight  and  glory  of  an  illustrious  name; 
and  instead  of  aspiring  to  imitate  his  ancestors,  he 
degenerated  (if  we  may  presume  to  measure  the  de 
grees  of  incapacity)  below  the  weakness  of  his  fathev 
and  his  uncle.  Arcadius  and  Honorius  had  been 
assisted  by  the  guardian  care  of  a  parent,  whose 
lessons  were  enforced  by  his  authority  and  example. 
But  the  unfortunate  prince  who  is  born  in  the  purple 
must  remain  a  stranger  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  the 
son  of  Arcadius  was  condemned  to  pass  his  perpetual 
infancy  encompassed  only  by  a  servile  train  of 
women  and  eunuchs.  The  ample  leisure  which  he 
acquired,  by  neglecting  the  essential  duties  of  his 
high  office,  was  filled  by  idle  amusements  and  un 
profitable  studies.  Hunting  was  the  only  active 
pursuit  that  could  tempt  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  palace  ;  but  he  most  assiduously  laboured,  some 
times  by  the  light  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in  the  me 
chanic  occupations  of  painting  and  carving ;  and  the 
elegance  with  which  he  transcribed  religious  books 
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entitled  the  Roman  emperor  to  the  singular  epithet 
of  Calligraphes,  or  a  fair  writer.  Separated  from  the 
world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius  trusted 
the  persons  whom  he  loved;  he  loved  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence  ; 
and,  as  he  never  perused  the  papers  that  were  pre 
sented  for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts  of  injustice 
the  most  repugnant  to  his  character  were  frequently 
perpetrated  in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was 
chaste,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  but  these 
qualities,  which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues 
when  they  are  supported  by  courage,  and  regulated 
by  discretion,  were  seldom  beneficial,  and  they  some 
times  proved  mischievous,  to  mankind.  His  mind, 
enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was  oppressed  and 
degraded  by  abject  superstition  ;  he  fasted,  lie  sung 
psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and  doc 
trines  with  which  his  faith  was  continually  nou 
rished.  Theodosius  devoutly  worshipped  the  dead 
and  living  saints  of  the  catholic  church,  and  he  once 
refused  to  eat,  till  an  insolent  monk,  who  had  cast  an 
excommunication  on  his  sovereign,  condescended  to 
heal  the  spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted. 

CHARACTER  OF  TIBERIUS  CONSTANTINE. 

With  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed 
the  more  popular  appellation  of  Constantine,  and 
imitated  the  purer  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  After 
recording  the  vice  pr  folly  of  so  many  Roman  princes, 
it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a  moment,  on  a  character 
conspicious  by  the  qualities  of  humanity,  justice, 
temperance,  and  fortitude ;  to  contemplate  a  sovereign 
affable  in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church,  impartial 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by 
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his  generals,  in  the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious 
trophy  of  his  victory  consisted  in  a  multitude  of 
captives  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and 
dismissed  to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable 
spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.  The  merit  or  misfortunes  of 
his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim  to  his  own  bene 
ficence,  and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so  much  by 
their  expectations  as  by  his  own  dignity.  This 
maxim,  however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public 
wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle  of  humanity 
and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  of  the 
basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from  the 
tears  of  the  people.  For  their  relief,  as  often  as 
they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calamities,  he 
was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the 
demands  of  the  future  taxes  ;  he  sternly  rejected  the 
servile  offerings  of  his  ministers,  which  were  compen 
sated  by  tenfold  oppression ;  and  the  wise  and  equitable 
laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and  regret  of 
succeeding  times.  Constantinople  believed  that  the 
emperor  had  discovered  a  treasure :  but  his  genuine 
treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  liberal  economy, 
and  the  contempt  of  all  vain  and  superfluous  expense. 
The  Romans  of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if 
the  best  gift  of  Heaven,  a  patriot  king,  had  been 
confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent  blessing.  But 
in  less  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justin,  his 
worthy  successor  sunk  into  a  mortal  disease,  which  left 
him  only  sufficient  time  to  secure  the  diadem,  accord 
ing  to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the  most 
deserving  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  selected  Maurice 
from  the  crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  than  the 
purple  itself :  the  patriarch  and  senate  were  summoned 
to  the  bed  of  the  dying  prince  j  he  bestowed  his 
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daughter  and  the  empire;  and  his  last  advice  was 
solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  questor.  Tibe 
rius  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  virtues  of  his  son 
and  successor  would  erect  the  noblest  mansoleum  to 
his  memory.  His  memory  was  embalmed  by  the  public 
affliction  ;  but  the  most  sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the 
tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and  acclamations 
of  mankind  were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

CHARACTER  OF  TIMOUR,  OR  TAMERLANE. 

The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  east  and 
west :  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  imperial 
title  ;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered 
him  almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  justified  in  some  de 
gree  by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Although  he  was  lame  of  one  hand  and  foot,  his 
form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank  :  and 
his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest : 
and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he 
spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with 
the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science,  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  improved,  or  corrupted,  with  new  refinements. 
In  his  religion  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps  an 
orthodox,  mussulman ;  but  his  sound  understanding 
may  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  omens  and  prophecies,  for  saints  and  astrologers, 
was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  In 
the  government  of  a  vast  empire  he  stood  alone  and 
absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power,  a 
favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to 
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mislead  his  judgment.  It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but 
his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  com 
mands  of  anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly 
executed  than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.  Hi& 
sons  and  grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and- 
thirty  at  his  decease,  were  his  first  and  most  sub- 
missive  subjects  ;  and  whenever  they  deviated  from 
their  duty  they  were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Zingis,  with  the  bastinado,  and  afterwards  restored 
to  honour  and  command.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not 
devoid  of  the  social  virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  in 
capable  of  loving  his  friends,  and  pardoning  his 
enemies ;  but  the  rules  of  morality  are  founded  on 
the  public  interest ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud 
the  wisdom  of  a  monarch  for  the  liberality  by  which 
he  is  not  impoverished,  and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  is 
strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain  the  harmony 
of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the  proud,  to 
protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving,  to  banish 
vice  and  idleness  from  his  dominions,  to  secure  the 
traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the  depredations  of 
the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
to  encourage  industry  and  learning,  and  by  an  equal 
and  moderate  assessment  to  increase  the  revenue 
without  increasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of 
a  prince,  but  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  he  finds 
an  ample  and  immediate  recompense.  Timour  might 
boast,  that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was 
the  prey  of  anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his 
prosperous  monarchy  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt, 
might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
Such  was  his  confidence  of  merit,  that  from  this  re- 
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formation  he  derived  excuse  for  his  victories,  and 
a  title  to  universal  dominion.  The  four  following 
observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the 
public  gratitude ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude  that 
the  Mogul  empire  was  rather  the  scourge  than  the 
benefactor  of  mankind.  1.  If  some  partial  disorders, 
some  local  oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  sword  of 
Timour,  the  remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the 
disease.  By  their  rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the 
petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects, 
but  whole  nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of 
the  reformer.  The  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abomi 
nable  trophies,  by  columns  or  pyramids  of  human 
heads.  Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad, 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand 
others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or  utterly  destroyed, 
in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops  :  and  perhaps  his 
conscience  would  have  been  startled  if  a  priest  or 
philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of 
victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  order.  2.  His  most  destructive  wars 
were  rather  inroads  than  conquests.  He  invaded 
Turkestan,  Kipzac,  Russia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Ana- 
tolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a 
desire  of  preserving  those  provinces.  From  thence 
he  departed  laden  with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
neither  troops  to  overawe  the  contumacious,  nor 
magistrates  to  protect  the  obedient  natives.  When 
he  had  broken  the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government 
he  abandoned  them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion 
had  aggravated  or  caused ;  nor  were  those  evils  com 
pensated  by  any  present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The 
kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper 
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field  which  he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the 
perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful 
labours  were  often  interrupted  and  sometimes  blasted, 
by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed 
on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even 
his  sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The 
public  and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by 
the  tardy  vigour  of  inquiry  and  punishment ;  and  we 
must  be  content  to  praise  the  "Institutions"  of  Timour 
as  the  specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4. 
Whatever  might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administration, 
they  evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than 
govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grand 
children  ;  the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 

CHARACTER  OF  TOTILA. 

Totila  was  chaste  and  temperate,  and  none  were 
deceived,  either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on 
his  faith  or  his  clemency.  To  the  husbandmen  of 
Italy  the  Gothic  king  issued  a  welcome  proclamation 
enjoining  them  to  pursue  their  important  labours, 
and  to.  rest  assured,  that  on  the  payment  of  the  ordinary 
taxes  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valour  and  dis 
cipline  from  the  injuries  of  war.  The  strong  towns  he 
successively  attacked ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  yielded 
to  his  arms,  he  demolished  the  fortifications ;  to 
save  the  people  from  the  calamities  of  a  future  siege, 
to  deprive  the  Romans  of  the  arts  of  defence,  and  to 
decide  the  tedious  quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an 
equal  and  honourable  conflict  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Roman  captives  and  deserters  were  tempted  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adver 
sary  ;  the  slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful 
promise,  that  they  should  never  be  delivered  to  their 
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masters ;  and  from  the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia, 
a  new  people,  under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths, 
was  insensibly  formed  in  the  camp  of  Totila.  He 
sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
without  seeking  or  attempting  any  sinister  advantage 
from  ambiguous  expressions  or  unforseen  events :  the 
garrison  of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that  they  should 
be  transported  by  sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds 
prevented  their  voyage,  but  they  were  generously 
supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe  conduct 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  wives  of  the  senators, 
who  had  been  surprised  in  the  villas  of  Campania,  were 
restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  husbands;  the 
violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastened 
with  death;  and,  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the 
diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror 
assumed  the  office  of  a  humane  and  attentive  phy 
sician.  The  virtues  of  Totila  are  equally  laudable, 
whether  they  proceeded  from  true  policy,  religious 
principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humanity :  he  often  ha 
rangued  his  troops ;  and  it  was  his  constant  theme, 
that  national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  connected ; 
that  victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military 
virtue ;  and  that  the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are 
responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they  neglect  to 
punish. 

CHARACTER  OF  VALEXTINIAN. 

Valentinian  was  the  son  of  Count  Gratian,  a  native 
of  Cibalis,  in  Pannonia,  who  from  an  obscure  condi 
tion  had  raised  himself,  by  matchless  strength  and 
dexterity,  to  the  military  commands  of  Africa  and 
Britain ;  from  which  he  retired,  with  an  ample  for 
tune  and  suspicious  integrity.  The  rank  and  services 
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of  Gratian  contributed,  however,  to  smooth  the  iirst 
steps  of  the  promotion  of  his  son ;  and  afforded  him 
an  early  opportunity  of  displaying  those  solid  and 
useful  qualifications,  which  raised  his  character  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  person 
of  Valentinian  was  tall,  graceful,  and  majestic.  His 
manly  countenance,  deeply  marked  with  the  impression 
of  sense  and  spirit,  inspired  his  friends  with  awe,  and 
his  enemies  with  fear :  and,  to  second  the  efforts  of  his 
undaunted  courage,  the  son  of  Gratian  had  inherited 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution. 
By  the  habits  of  chastity  and  temperance,  which  re 
strain  the  appetites  and  invigorate  the  faculties,  Va 
lentinian  preserved  his  own,  and  the  public,  esteem. 
The  avocations  of  a  military  life  had  diverted  his 
youth  from  the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature ;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  arts  of  rheto 
ric  ;  but  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never  discon 
certed  by  timid  perplexity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as 
the  occasion  prompted  him,  to  deliver  his  decided 
sentiments  with  bold  and  ready  elocution.  The  laws 
of  martial  discipline  were  the  only  laws  that  he  had 
studied ;  and  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  labori 
ous  diligence  and  inflexible  severity  with  which  he 
discharged  and  enforced  the  duties  of  the  camp.  In 
the  time  of  Julian  he  provoked  the  danger  of  disgrace, 
by  the  contempt  which  he  publicly  expressed  for  the 
reigning  religion ;  and  it  should  seem,  from  his  sub 
sequent  conduct,  that  the  indiscreet  and  unreasonable 
freedom  of  Valentinian  was  the  effect  of  military  spirit, 
rather  than  of  Christian  zeal.  He  was  pardoned, 
however,  and  still  employed  by  a  prince  who  esteemed 
his  merit :  and  in  the  various  events  of  the  Persian 
war,  he  improved  the  reputation  which  he  had  already 
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acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  celerity 
and  success  with  which  he  executed  an  important 
commission  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Jovian, 
and  to  the  honourable  command  of  the  second  school, 
or  company,  of  targetteers,  of  the  domestic  guards. 
In  the  march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his  quar 
ters  at  Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned, 
without  guilt,  and  without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  absolute  government  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

CHARACTER  OF  VALERIAN. 

Valerian  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  was 
invested  with  the  purple,  not  by  the  caprice  ef  the 
populace,  or  the  clamours  of  the  army,  but  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world.  In  his  gradual 
ascent  through  the  honours  of  the  state,  he  had  de 
served  the  favour  of  virtuous  princes,  and  had  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  tyrants.  His  noble  birth,  his 
mild  but  unblemished  manners,  his  learning,  pru 
dence,  and  experience,  were  revered  by  the  senate  and 
people  ;  and  if  mankind  (according  to  the  observation 
of  an  ancient  writer)  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  choose 
a  master,  their  choice  would  most  assuredly  have 
fallen  on  Valerian.  Perhaps  the  merit  of  this  em 
peror  was  inadequate  to  his  reputation ;  perhaps  his 
abilities,  or  at  least  his  spirit,  were  affected  by  the 
languor  and  coldness  of  old  age.  The  consciousness 
of  his  decline  induced  him  to  share  the  throne  with  a 
younger  and  more  active  associate ;  the  emergency  of 
the  times  demanded  a  general  no  less  than  a  prince ; 
and  the  experience  of  the  Roman  censor  might  have 
directed  him  where  to  bestow  the  imperial  purple,  as 
the  reward  of  military  merit  But  instead  of  making 
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a  judicious  choice,  which  would  have  confirmed  his 
reign,  and  endeared  his  memory,  Valerian,  consulting 
only  the  dictates  of  affection  or  vanity,  immediately 
invested  with  supreme  honours  his  son  Gallienus,  a 
youth  whose  effeminate  vices  had  been  hitherto  con 
cealed  by  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station.  The  joint 
government  of  the  father  and  the  son  subsisted  about 
seven,  and  the  sole  administration  of  Gallienus  con 
tinued  about  eight  years.  But  the  whole  period  was 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  confusion  and  calamity. 

VOLTAIRE  AND  LEWIS  XIV. 

I  finished  reading  the  Siecle  de  Lewis  XIV.  I  be 
lieve  that  Voltaire  had  for  this 'work  an  advantage 
which  he  has  seldom  enjoyed.  When  he  treats  of  a 
distant  period,  he  is  not  a  man  to  turn  over  musty 
monkish  writers  to  instruct  himself.  He  follows  some 
compilation,  varnishes  it  over  with  the  magic  of  his 
style,  and  produces  a  most  agreeable,  superficial,  in 
accurate  performance.  But  there  the  information, 
both  written  and  oral,  lay  within  his  reach,  and  he 
seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  consult  it.  With 
out  any  thing  of  the  majesty  of  the  great  historians, 
he  has  comprised,  in  two  small  volumes,  a  variety  of 
facts,  told  hi  an  easy,  clear,  and  lively  style.  To  this 
merit  he  has  added  that  of  throwing  aside  all  trivial 
circumstances,  and  choosing  no  events  but  such  as  are 
either  useful  or  entertaining.  His  method  of  treating 
every  article  in  a  distinct  chapter  I  think  vicious :  as 
they  are  all  connected  in  human  affairs,  and  as  they 
are  often  the  cause  of  each  other,  why  separate  them 
in  history  ?  The  first  volume  is  much  less  interesting 
than  the  second ;  arts  and  manners  were  a  subject  left 
almost  untouched ;  but  so  many  writers  had  exhausted 
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the  battles  and  sieges  of  Lewis  the  XlVth's  reign, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  add  any  thing  new,  especially 
in  so  confined  an  abridgment.  Besides,  those  detached 
particulars  wanted  less  that  art  of  narrating,  which 
Voltaire  never  possessed,  with  all  his  other  talents : 
I  mean  in  prose,  for  there  are  some  very  fine  narrations 
in  his  tragedies.  That  of  Ismene,  in  the  last  act  of 
Merope,  is  equal  to  the  famous  ones  of  Racine.  As 
to  his  hero,  I  think  that  he  performed  great  actions 
without  being  a  great  man.  France,  notwithstanding 
his  wars  and  persecutions,  ought  never  to  forget  him. 
But  when  Conde,  Turenne,  Vauban,  Louvois,  Col 
bert,  &c.  have  claimed  their  share  of  fame,  little  more 
will  remain  to  the  monarch  than  the  having  chosen 
and  employed  those  great  men  :  I  can  hardly  add  that 
of  persisting  in  his  choice.  A  prince,  diffident  or  in 
constant,  may  claim  great  merit  for  having  persisted 
in  a  good  choice.  A  monarch,  proud,  vain,  or  ob 
stinate,  is  only  to  be  praised  if  he  renounces  a  bad 
one.  And  every  one  must  know  to  what  a  degree 
Lewis  carried  those  last  mentioned  qualities. 

CHARACTER  OF  ZENOBIA. 

Modern  Europe  has  produced  several  illustrious 
women,  who  have  sustained,  with  glory,  the  weight  of 
empire;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  di 
stinguished  characters.  But  if  we  except  the  doubtful 
achievements  of  Semiramis,  Zenobia  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  female  whose  superior  genius  broke  through  the 
servile  indolence  imposed  on  her  sex  by  the  climate 
and  manners  of  Asia.  She  claimed  her  descent  from 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  equalled  in  beauty 
her  ancestor  Cleopatra,  and  far  surpassed  that  princess 
in  chastity  and  valour.  Zenobia  was  esteemed  the 
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most  lovely  as  well  as  the  most  heroic  of  her  sex. 
She  was  of  a  dark  complexion  (for  in  speaking  of  a 
lady,  these  trifles  become  important).  Her  teeth 
were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large  black  eyes 
sparkled  with  uncommon  tire,  tempered  by  the  most 
attractive  sweetness.  Her  voice  was  strong  and  har 
monious.  Her  manly  understanding  was  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  tongue;  but  possessed  in  equal  perfection  the 
Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian  languages.  She 
had  drawn  up  for  her  own  use  an  epitome  of  oriental 
history,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of 
Homer  and  Plato,  under  the  tuition  of  the  sublime 
Longinus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her  hand  to  Odena- 
thus,  who,  from  a  private  station,  raised  himself  to 
the  dominion  of  the  East.  She  soon  became  the  friend 
and  companion  of  a  hero.  In  the  intervals  of  war, 
Odenathus  passionately  delighted  in  the  exercise  of 
hunting ;  he  pursued  with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert,  lions,  panthers,  and  bears,  and  the  ardour 
of  Zenobia  in  that  dangerous  amusement  was  not  in 
ferior  to  his  own.  She  had  inured  her  constitution  to 
fatigue ;  disdained  the  use  of  a  covered  carriage ; 
generally  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  military  habit, 
and  sometimes  marched  several  miles  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  the  troops.  The  success  of  Odenathus  was 
in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  her  incomparable  pru 
dence  and  fortitude.  Their  splendid  victories  over  the 
great  king,  whom  they  twice  pursued  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  united 
fame  and  power.  The  armies  which  they  had  com 
manded,  and  the  provinces  which  they  had  saved, 
acknowledged  not  any  other  sovereigns  than  their  invin- 
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cible  chiefs.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  revered 
a  stranger  who  had  avenged  their  captive  emperor,  and 
even  the  insensible  son  of  Valerian  accepted  Odena- 
thus  for  his  legitimate  colleague. 

After  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Gothic 
plunderers  of  Asia,  the  Palmyrenian  prince  returned 
to  the  city  of  Emesa  in  Syria.  Invincible  in  war,  he 
was  there  cut  off  by  domestic  treason,  and  his  favourite 
amusement  of  hunting  was  the  cause,  or  at  least  the 
occasion,  of  his  death.  His  nephew,  Maeonius,  pre 
sumed  to  dart  his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle ;  and 
though  admonished  of  his  error,  repeated  the  same  in 
solence.  As  a  monarch  and  as  a  sportsman,  Odena- 
thus  was  provoked,  took  away  his  horse,  a  mark  of 
ignominy  among  the  barbarians,  and  chastised  the 
rash  youth  by  a  short  confinement.  The  offence  was 
soon  forgotten,  but  the  punishment  was  remembered ; 
and  Maeonius,  with  a  few  daring  associates,  assas 
sinated  his  uncle  in  the  midst  of  a  great  entertainment- 
Herod,  the  son  of  Odenathus,  though  not  of  Zenobia, 
a  young  man  of  a  soft  and  effeminate  temper,  was 
killed  with  his  father.  But  Maeonius  obtained  only 
the  pleasure  of  revenge  by  this  bloody  deed.  He  had 
scarcely  time  to  assume  the  title  of  Augustus,  before 
he  was  sacrificed  by  Zenobia  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  most  faithful  friends,  she 
immediately  filled  the  vacant  throne,  and  governed 
with  manly  counsels  Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  East, 
above  five  years.  By  the  death  of  Odenathus,  that 
authority  was  at  an  end  which  the  senate  had  granted 
him  only  as  a  personal  distinction ;  but  his  martial 
widow,  disdaining  both  the  senate  and  Gallienus, 
obliged  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  was  sent 
against  her,  to  retreat  into  Europe,  with  the  loss  of  his 
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army  and  his  reputation.  Instead  of  the  little  passions 
which  so  frequently  perplex  a  female  reign,  the  steady 
administration  of  Zenobia  was  guided  by  the  most 
judicious  maxims  of  policy.  If  it  was  expedient  to 
pardon,  she  could  calm  her  resentment ;  if  it  was 
necessary  to  punish,  she  could  impose  silence  on  the 
voice  of  piety.  Her  strict  economy  was  accused  of 
avarice;  yet  on  every  proper  occasion  she  appeared 
magnificent  and  liberal.  The  neighbouring  states  of 
Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and 
solicited  her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odena- 
thus,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  fron 
tiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added  the  inheritance  of 
her  ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile  kingdom  of 
Egypt.  The  emperor  Claudius  acknowledged  her 
merit,  and  was  content  that  while  he  pursued  the 
Gothic  war,  she  should  assert  the  dignity  of  the  em 
pire  in  the  East.  The  conduct,  however,  of  Zenobia 
was  attended  with  some  ambiguity ;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  she  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  an  inde 
pendent  and  hostile  monarchy.  She  blended  with  the 
popular  manners  of  Roman  princes  the  stately  pomp 
of  the  courts  of  Asia,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects 
the  same  adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of 
Cyrus.  She  bestowed  on  her  three  sons  a  Latin  edu 
cation,  and  often  showed  them  to  the  troops  adorned 
with  the  imperial  purple.  For  herself  she  reserved 
the  diadem,  with  the  splendid  but  doubtful  title  of 
queen  of  the  East. 

V        THE  END. 
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